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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Economic Conference was opened at the Geological 
Museum on June 12 by His Majesty the King, who, in a few 
well-chosen words, welcomed the delegates, 
giving a special greeting to those who came 
from his Overseas Dominions. The King’s 
speech, like all his public utterances, was admirably to the 
point, and focussed attention on to the matters of importance 
which have to be discussed. His Majesty was warmly greeted 
by a large and very enthusiastic crowd, who stood for a long 
time outside the Geological Museum to see him arrive and 
leave. Perhaps the most valuable result of this gathering 
may prove to be the evidence given by Londoners to the 
delegates of 66 nations, of the position the King holds in the 
hearts of his people, and of the consequent solidity of that 
most vital of all British institutions, the Crown. Comment 
before the opening of the Conference was not very optimistic. 
The days when mere headlines were enough to arouse hopes 
have passed. People, discussing the possible outcome of the 
deliberations at the Geological Museum, are more apt to dwell 
on the folly of the plan of getting 66 nations together with any 
idea of a decision on matters of such an intricate nature as 
tariffs, currency, bi-metallism, etc. It is argued that the 
organisers of this huge, unwieldy gathering can have had no 
genuine desire to get anything done to cure our ills, or they 
would have proceeded differently. This pessimistic sentiment 
was enhanced when it was seen that the Conference was to 
be held under the upas shade of the League of Nations, the 
very name of the gathering being enlarged to show that that 
depressing body is in charge of it. Some of the League 
officials have come over from Geneva in order to show us 
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“how not to do it,” as if we had not originated the Circum- 
locution Office in this country. One minor, but cheerful fact 
may be noted. Hundreds of foreigners are now living in 
London in all the ease provided by other people’s money. 
This will give our London hotels and shops a better time than 
they have had for the last three years. 


DurinG the first week of the Conference speeches by the 
principal representatives of the powers represented were 
made. As there had been apparently no pre- 
— es? Parative work in order that the nations should 
be grouped with reference to their interests, 
even the British Empire having no concerted plan, these 
speeches led nowhere in particular. On Saturday, June 17, 
however, two countries put in plans. The Americans made a 
demand for a “ horizontal” 10 per cent. cut in tariffs. This 
greatly excited Free Traders, and the Sunday papers had a 
happy time over the subject. On Monday, however, the 
public was informed that this was withdrawn, a long official 
statement suggesting that this proposal, though submitted to 
the Economic Conference by the technical advisers to the 
American delegation to the Economic Conference, did not 
represent the American view. Whether this withdrawal is in 
consequence of orders from Washington is not known, but it 
shows that the United States delegation has not any con- 
sidered views. The other delegation to issue its proposals was 
Germany. These consisted of a demand for colonies, sup- 
ported by a great deal of propaganda of the usual German 
kind. Our readers know the stuff—we have been quoting it 
for many years. Some of the memorandum submitted is 
taken from Spengler’s book Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 


“Germany is fighting against the destruction of the West... . 
We refuse to be destroyed by the lower type of humanity, which is 
growing up among our peoples . . . (ad. lib). The first measure would 
consist in the granting to Germany of a Colonial Empire in Africa . . . 
The second measure would be to place at the disposal . . . (of Germany) 
new areas .. . etc.” 


THe German memorandum was presented to the Chairman 
of the Economic Conference by Herr Hugenberg, one of the 
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principal German delegates, on Friday, June 16. It was pub- 
lished on June 17. On June 19 it was withdrawn, and Herr 
Hugenberg went back to Berlin, while the re- 
maining members of the German delegation 
announced that the memorandum only ex- 
pressed Herr Hugenberg’s private views. This, says the well- 
informed London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
will only “‘ deceive those wishing to be deceived... 
“The memorandum was presented by Herr Hugenberg on behalf 

of the delegation only because he is the German representative on the 
Economic Commission. It certainly does not express his personal 
opinion, and there is good reason to believe that he presented it unwill- 
ingly. The text of the memorandum was published in Berlin before it 
had been presented. Its withdrawal was due to intervention on the part 
of the Italian Delegation, and it was probably Herr Hugenberg himself 
who communicated it to the delegation, perhaps because he wished it to 
be withdrawn.” (Our italics.) 

Our readers will observe that this document, which is 
directed to the recovery of Tanganyika, was not withdrawn 
owing to any action by British Ministers. They, no doubt, 
are loftily indifferent as to which, or how many, colonies 
Germany takes from England. The Manchester Guardian’s 
man knows the whole story. He tells us that the Italian 
delegation was furious, and that the Italian correspondents 


were asked not to report the German claims. He goes on to 
say :— 

I have extremely good authority for saying that the memorandum 
was in fact drafted by Dr. Schacht—such good authority that I shall 
maintain my statement even if it be denied. Dr. Schacht is the power 
behind the throne of Hitler. I am the more convinced of the accuracy 
of my information because the memorandum undoubtedly expresses 
the opinions of Dr. Schacht. He was German delegate to a congress 
held in Rome in November last . . . The subject of the congress was 
“Europe”... Dr. Schacht gave the German view in a speech made 
at the congress on November 19. He propounded three theses, which 
are all to be found in the memorandum presented on Friday by the 
German Delegation. They were as follows :— 

1. Germany must maintain her Customs barriers, especially on 
agricultural products, because it was necessary for her to develop 
economically on purely national lines and to be economically 
independent. 

2. Germany must have a colonial empire in Africa so that she could 
get commodities that she could pay for in German currency and thus 
not be obliged to pay for imports in foreign currencies. 
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3. The ability of Germany to pay her foreign debts depended on 
her having an excess of exports over imports. Therefore Germany 
must have settlements in European countries where consumption was 
small so as to increase their consumption and enable them to import 
from Germany. Dr. Schacht did not mention the countries, but we 
know from Herr Rosenberg that the countries to be colonised by Ger- 
many are Russia, Poland, and the Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. 


It is over the “inferior peoples ” in these countries that 
the Germans propose to rule. Spengler’s theory is that the 
degenerate English and Latins ought not to have been allowed 
to conquer the dynamic Germans, in this he agrees with the 
“no conscription fellowship ”’ ! 


a4 ? 


WE have made no attempt to analyse speeches made in open 
conference for the simple reason that the speeches which are 

reported by the press are carefully composed 
le m to say as little as possible. Critics of their 

y me e 3 . 

verbiage and lack of meaning are always told : 
“Oh, but the real work is going on behind the scenes. The 
great Smith, the immortal Bellinoni, the colossal Schweinstein, 
assisted by Professor Skinner, and watched by the trans- 
cendant Hiram J. Spriggersmettle, are all closeted in a dark 
room below the floor of Blank Building. They are the brains 
of the Conference. They are making a plan to get green cheese 
from the moon, and when they succeed in doing this, the 
world will have an inexhaustible supply of food.’ This is 
the way the talk goes, and for years the semi-official world 
has walked about on tiptoe waiting for the promised miracle. 
We pretend to no inside knowledge, we do not know what 
the great men are doing, and if we suspect that they do not 
really know themselves, it is because we have been watching 
Geneva, Locarno, etc., for 13 years, and we have seen that 
the course of every conference is the same—a muddle, a 
disagreement, and a patch up at the expense of England and 
the Empire. Unless our own public men attend these gather- 
ings for the pleasure of eating dirt, we must assume that they 
do not go to them with any fixed ideas at all. About this 
particular Conference, it is not likely to accomplish anything, 
and no gathering of this nature could be expected to do so. 
It was condemned from the British point of view from the 
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start, by the fact that there is no common British Empire 
front. It is not a bad thing that the English should have 
first-hand evidence of all this Geneva business. The atmo- 
sphere of the League has been transported to London so 
successfully that one gloomy delegate said: ‘‘ I expect every 
time I look out of the window to see the lake.” 


THE opening of the Economic Conference on June 12 was 
overshadowed by the question of whether and how the June 
instalment due on the 15th to America was to 
be met. The Prime Minister’s celebrated holi- 
day cruise to the States had evidently been a 
waste of his time and our prestige and money, and the second 
week in June found the Government with no plans they could 
announce. Inthe meantime the Bank of England had placidly 
been buying gold at a high price during the last six months, 
much as a jackdaw collects bits of glass, and with about as 
intelligent a purpose. In the meantime there was no idea of 
what would happen, and the Cabinet was reported to be 
divided in views as to whether or not the June instalment 
should be paid. In the end a “token” payment was made 
of 10 million dollars in silver, at 50 cents to the ounce, and 
President Roosevelt publicly recorded the fact that, in his 
view, this is not default. It is probable that some bargain, not 
yet made public, has been concluded with the U.S.A., and see- 
ing how gaily Mr. Runciman has been prepared to sacrifice 
our manufactures in order to please Germany and other 
countries, in his recent trade agreements, we tremble to think 
what the “ understanding ” with the States may be. It is 
impossible to throw up our hats over the use of silver, which 
is in itself good, until we know what lies behind, what British 
interests are to be jeopardised, what Imperial hopes are to be 
imperilled in return for this sudden easing of the attitude of 
our transatlantic creditors. 


OvuR payment to the United States of $10,000,000 in silver 
is, we believe, full of significance. A superficial view would 
be that the U.S.A. being prepared to receive 
silver at 50 cents an ounce in payment of 
foreign debts up to $200,000,000, Britain 
naturally took the cheapest form of payment, acquiring silver 
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from the Indian Government at, we presume, the market 
price, which is equal to 36 cents an ounce, as against 50 cents 
at which America was prepared to receive it. But Senator 
Key Pittman, a member of the American delegation to the 
Conference, and who occupies the highly important position 
of Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee and Vice- 
President of the Senate, spoke of the significance of the British 
debt payment to the United States as marking the first time 
in history in which a contract payable in gold had been met 
in silver. According to The Times, Mr. Pittman expressed the 
opinion that the power rested in the President of the United 
States to accept silver in payment of foreign obligations up to 
a total of $200,000,000. “‘ May meet another emergency as 
it has met this emergency.” We strongly urge that it would 
be an act of statesmanship for Britain to follow this up by 
forthwith relieving the Indian Government of a substantial 
portion of their surplus silver in the currency reserve— 
supposed to be about 300,000,000 ounces—placing it back of 
our own currency, or at any rate in our exchange equalization 
account. Apart from the psychological effect of such action 
on the price of silver, which without doubt would be consider- 
able, silver might well turn out to be a better investment for 
that account than gold or foreign exchange. It is true that 
the U.S.A. has only undertaken to receive silver in payment 
of foreign debts for a limited period, but there is every likeli- 
hood that they would in turn respond to our gesture and 
extend the period. We are not suggesting that the silver 
taken over should be sent to America in discharge of indebted- 
ness in the near future, but rather that we should continue 
to hold it against the time when silver could be re-monetized 
and again move freely between nations in payments of debts 
in the ordinary course. 


THE use of silver to pay a part of our debt is not a new idea 
to readers of THE NATIONAL REvIEW. In July, 1931, it was 


suggested by Mr. Darling, who has all along 
Mr. Darling 


Was Right been proved right in every one of his monetary 
proposals. Silver was then about 13d. an ounce. 
It is now about 19d. an ounce, and the 20,000,000 ounces 
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required have been bought in India. If, as Mr. Darling sug- 
gested over and over again the last few years, the Banks 
had bought silver instead of concentrating on gold, what 
should we not have saved! The difference of price between 
20 million ounces of silver in June, 1933, or July, 1931, is 
6d. an ounce. Our readers can do the sum for themselves. 
There is one very significant feature of the arrangement. 
The U.S.A. accept the silver at 50 cents per ounce. This is 
much more than its present price, and would, in our money, 
be about 2s. 2d. It looks as though Mr. Roosevelt were con- 
vinced of the necessity for raising the price of silver and as 
if we had agreed to help him to do this. The ideal price for 
silver is said to be a dollar an ounce, which means that its 
present price must be more than doubled, but there is no 
reason why the huge profit which this would entail should 
go into the pockets of the shareholders of silver mines. If 
the British Empire (for this is not merely a question for people 
of this Island) decide to help to raise the price of silver, they 
should also decide to tax this rise in order to regulate produc- 
tion. Mr. Darling said at the Toronto Club in May, 1931 :— 


“cc 


. . . Silver could be brought under a considerable measure of 
control through a tax on its production, which incidentally would also 
provide the Governments of silver-producing countries with an addi- 
tional source of revenue. It is through the action of the state that the 
value of silver would be raised, and the state would retain part of the 
increased value which it had created. 

“But . . . an addition to government revenues, however welcome, 
is not the main objective. It is to raise world prices and provide a 
stabilising factor on the higher level. . . . As a precautionary measure 
it is desirable that, to begin with, it (the tax) should be substantial, 
and the tax I would suggest would be on a fifty-fifty basis. Thus, if 
the state imparts to silver a value of one dollar an ounce, the state would 
retain fifty cents, and leave fifty cents to the silver producers.” 


Action, however, taken on the initiative and in the interests 
of the British Empire, by men anxious for our prestige, security 
and prosperity, is very different from the sort of action taken 
to please the silver interests of the U.S.A. Although some 
good may even come of this last, it must be remembered that 
our delegates at the Ottawa Conference blocked all possibility 
of using currency and monetary reform to further the great 
cause of Imperial consolidation, owing to the anti-Imperial 
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views of the “experts” with which they were surrounded 
and the prejudice of the Bank of England against bimetallism. 


ONE of the commonest arguments used by those who, without 

having studied the matter, are vaguely against raising the 

> price of silver, is that to do so would be to 

ve a al , encourage over-production in that metal. Mr. 

Darling dealt with that point in an address he 

gave to the League of Nations Union on July 22, 1931, printed 

in this REVIEW in August that year, when he suggested that 
this possibility could be dealt with by taxation :— 

“. . . The suggested ratio of 20 to 1 is well within, not only the 
present production ratio, but the average ratio for all time. So far 
Nature has yielded only 14 ounces of silver for each ounce of gold. 
There can be no more than that in the world for no more has been 
produced. The present price is solely the result of an anti-silver and 
pro-gold legislation by nation after nation; and in conferring upon 


gold a value seventy times that of silver, legislation has gone right in 
the face of what may be termed the natural value of silver.” 


And here follows the suggestion that should be acted on :— 


“... The British Empire, the United States and Mexico produce 
87 per cent. of the gold and 80 per cent. of the silver of the world. .. . 
Therefore an agreement between these countries to tax their output of 
silver, to be put into force simultaneously with the restoration of silver 
to its money status, should not be so very difficult to negotiate.” 


The foundation of this negotiation should have been laid 
at Ottawa. Since then the price of silver has steadily risen. 
What could have been done then is less easy to do now, 
especially as the United Kingdom ministers have advertised 
at the Economic Conference their detachment from the rest 
of the Empire. Mr. Darling ended this address of two years 
ago by suggesting that creditor governments should extend 
to debtor governments the right of paying existing debts in 
silver :— 

“ Particularly that the United States were to assume that at the end 


of President Hoover’s ‘debt holiday’ they were prepared to receive 
payment in silver.”’ (Our italics.) 


We should always remember those who have been accurate 
in their forecasts so as to know who to listen to. It is now 
eight years since Mr. Darling first gave his views to our readers. 
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He has been proved right. In a welter of economic voices, 
amidst changes of policy and general bewilderment, Mr. 
Darling, who is the greatest, because the wisest, currency 
expert of our time, has kept on his steady way. We are 
very glad to be able to pay him this tribute. So right has he 
been that we do not despair of hearing one day that the 
Treasury and the Bank of England, and the Government of 
Great Britain, have began to share of his views. 


THE Joint Select Committee on the proposed changes in 
the Indian Constitution began to sit on June 2. The first 
r matter on which evidence was taken was the 

me ee _ alarm expressed by the Indian Civil Service 
at the proposals in the White Paper. A very 

strong memorandum from the Indian Civil Service Association 
was handed in, and a second memorandum from the Indian 
Civil Service (retired) Association. Further memoranda were 
placed before the Committee from the All-India Association 
of European Government Servants, the Indian Police Associa- 
tion and the All-India Civil Engineers Association. The 
strong and reasoned opposition of these societies gives the 
lie to the statement made by Mr. Baldwin that the White 
Paper proposals had the support of the Indian Civil Servants. 
The men who came forward to support the memoranda 
were asked to give an account of their Indian services. Each 
one rolled out a list of the posts he had held, the name of 
every place evoking the image of strenuous and responsible 
work in the interests of the Indian people. The Committee 
has a few members, some half-dozen, who can appreciate 
what this means, but the bulk of them, to judge by the 
questions put to the witnesses, resent the interruption to 
the Government plan which is involved by any criticism 
of the White Paper proposals. This resentment appeared 
to deepen when, the general protest being disposed of, those 
Indian Civil Servants, who have no axe to grind, and who are 
concerned only with the honour of England and the welfare 
of our Indian Empire, began to give evidence. The first of 
these was Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who began to give his 
evidence on June 15. On his appearance the Government 
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men, who greatly out-number both those known to wish to 
preserve peace in India and the dark horses of the Committee 
roused themselves as if to repel enemies, while Lord Reading 
once more put on the mantle of Mr. Rufus Isaacs. 


Last month we were privileged to print an article by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, whose “ thirty-three years’ service was 
spent almost exclusively among the rural 
population” of India. Those of our readers 
who wish to know the truth can read the full 
official reports of the evidence taken by the Committee. The 
evidence itself is not more illuminating than the cross-exam- 
ination by the Government men. But Sir Michael is not a 
man who can be browbeaten or made to twist his words. 
Those who tried to trip him up got no change. Sardar Buta 
Singh was one of these. Sir Michael had said that only 3 
per cent. of the Indian people had votes and that it was 
impossible to find out what the other 97 per cent. of them 
wished. 

Sardar Buta Singh: “Did I understand you to say that 97 per 
cent. of the masses are not in favour of the proposals ? ” 

Sir M. O'Dwyer: “I do not say they are not in favour; I say 
it is impossible to understand what their views are.” 

Sardar Buta Singh: “ But if a poll is taken and supposing they 
nominate such an eminent authority as yourself and they are in favour 

. (of Sir Michael’s views) would you be persuaded to change your 
view then ?” 

Sir M. O’Dwyer: “I do not think that 97 per cent. are capabl> 
of giving an opinion on a matter of that kind. Might I quote ... John 
Stuart Mill: ‘ Representative institutions are of little value, and may 
be a mere instrument of tyranny or intrigue, when the generality 
of voters are not sufficiently interested in their own Government to 
give their vote, or, if they vote at all, do not bestow their suffrage on 
public grounds, but sell them for money, or vote at the back of some- 
one who has control over them, or whom for private reasons they 
desire to propitiate. Popular elections thus practised, instead of a 
security against misgovernment, is but an additional wheel in the 
machinery.’ ” 

Earlier in his evidence Sir Michael O’Dwyer said that when 
the Montague-Chelmsford reform occurred “my place was 
taken under the reform scheme by eight highly-paid officials,” 
and he added that the expense rose from one lakh of rupees 
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per annum to four or five lakhs. This fact should be 
remembered. ‘‘ Reform” to date has cost India millions, 
while reducing the efficiency of her services. 


THE Indian policy of the Government has been the occasion 
of precipitating a political crisis in the country. When 
the National Government was put in power, 
by means of an overwhelming Conservative 
vote, it was quite realised by Conservatives 
that, owing to the return of a few Liberals and Socialists, 
there could not be an all-Conservative programme. Great 
disappointment was felt at the timidity and procrastination 
of the Government over the protection of our industries, and 
over the failure to make the best of Ottawa, while Mr. 
MacDonald’s passion for expensive and futile international 
gatherings was commented on with some asperity. But 
Conservatives realized that they had accepted the Prime 
Minister in 1931, with all his well-known weaknesses of 
character, and they realised that his Conservative colleagues 
might find it difficult to make much of him. They were told 
that he was less of an incubus than Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and they were relieved when the latter withdrew from the 
Government to which he had given no strength. But although 
the failure of the National Government to promote British 
and Imperial interests anywhere in the world was rapidly 
cooling down any enthusiasm for Conservative ministers 
so little able to get their way in the Cabinet, there was no 
revolt against them until they passed, under Mr. MacDonald’s 
orders, from sins of omission to sins of commission. It is one 
thing to let the Empire fall to pieces for want of a little trouble, 
it is another to take a hatchet and break it up. The MacDonald 
Indian policy, which is now supported by Conservatives in 
the Government, seems to Conservative voters to be going 
further than a spirit of compromise or a policy of laissez faire 
asks. The Government’s Indian policy seems to them to be 
the negation of all that Conservatives stand for, and Indian 
policy being the question of the hour, Ministers are judged 
by it. Whatever the result of the meeting on June 28, 
and the Central Office is making great efforts to ensure the 
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attendance of docile delegates, the feeling in the country will 
remain strongly against the present proposals of the Govern- 
ment. Conservatives would much rather see the Coalition 
broken than our duty to India forgotten. 


THE effect of this Indian policy will be far-reaching. It 
divides those who adhere to Mr. MacDonald in this matter 

from those who disagree with him as completely 
Le tee as ever did the question of whether or not the 

Irish Treaty would make Southern Ireland 
a contented Dominion of the British Empire. Those who 
wish to break up the Empire are always easy to understand. 
They openly advocate its dissolution for various reasons. 
General Hertzog, Mr. de Valera, and Gandhi are compre- 
hensible, and such Englishmen as share their hatred of 
England. On the other hand, the men who are proud of 
England and her role in the world are easy to understand. 
They hold by their race and their flag, and they point to the 
achievements by one, under the other. The indifferent, 
the Gallios, are also classable, they don’t care which way it 
is, and they say so. The people who are hard to analyse 
are the men who profess patriotism, but who, from faults 
of character, errors of judgment, or plumb stupidity 
always think that if you take the road north you will arrive 
in southern regions. People to whom the lessons of history, 
even the history of their own time, convey no meaning. 
Leaving on one side the cranks, there is a large class of 
English, and presumably we must place Conservative mem- 
bers of the Government among them, who do not positively 
mean to do harm, and who, in this matter of India, would 
hotly repudiate the label “ scuttlers,’ who cannot, or will 
not, sufficiently consider questions while it is still time to 
affect policy. These people existed in large numbers at the 
time of the Irish Treaty, they were manifold during the time 
when the disastrous Statute of Westminster was being 
prepared, and while those who denounced both those betrayals 
of Imperial interests may be grimly aware now that political 
opinion is on their side, they find the same people getting 
ready to make worse mistakes of the same kind in India. 
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There is this difference between then and now. While a 
large number of the Conservative Mandarinate is preparing 
to make the old mistake on a colossal scale in India, the man 
in the street has learned his lesson. He knows that no treaty 
and no safeguards have any strength unless they are founded 
either upon goodwill or upon force, and he sees neither in 
the proposals of the White Paper. Conservative voters are 
really roused about India. 


An article with the title of ‘“ Democrats and Dictators ” 
appeared in the New Statesman and Nation on June 17. 
This is a serious contribution to contemporary 

“ Democrats “4 : — . 
and Dictators” POlitics, for it tells us what is in the mind of 
Socialists and how they intend to exercise 

power should they ever attain it. 

“A Labour Government is confronted by two obstacles—the 
House of Lords and the cumbrous machinery of the House of Commons, 


with all the opportunities it offers for checks and delays in the passing 


of laws and for the sabotaging of them outside when they have been 
passed.” 


The Socialists, on taking office, propose therefore to ‘‘ secure 
guarantees from the King that he will exercise his right to 
create peers if it should be necessary to overcome resistance 
from the Lords.” Having secured a docile House of Lords, 
the Socialists will turn to the House of Commons, which they 
are prepared to emasculate in the interest of Socialism. ‘“‘ The 
other proposal . . . is the passing of an Emergency Powers 
Bill,’ and they quote from a recent pronouncement of Sir 
Stafford Cripps : 


“ With a Socialist Government,” he says, “a far higher tempo of 
legislation will be required than any yet achieved in this country .. . 
with the present machinery the necessary legislation would take 
centuries to pass.” 


These emergency powers, which would remove discussion 
and effective powers of criticism from the House of Commons, 
would not, according to the writer of the article, be dictator- 
ship, far from it, but dictatorship would, none the less, be 
round the corner. 


“In one set of circumstances only does Sir Stafford Cripps hint 
at the possibility of a Socialist dictatorship, and that is in the case of 
unconstitutional action by the opposite side.” 
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No doubt Sir Stafford Cripps would himself be the judge 
of what is constitutional. We cannot be surprised that these 
sayings of his have roused violent opposition among Trades 
Unionists, who are most of them democrats, neither admiring 
Hitler nor Lenin. Conservatives should take note of the 
programme. It is not enough to denounce their author. 
We must see that the Socialization of the Conservative 
Mandarinate does not emasculate the whole party. The 
value of work of those who are stalwart on India will be that 
that will show who is Conservative as against who is touched 
with the doctrines of MacDonaldism. Only genuine and con- 
vinced Conservatives can stand against the policy proposed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps. 


PUBLIC opinion on the question of the Government’s policy 
of scuttle in India, as shown in the White Paper, has not 
been long in materializing. A strong body, 
called the India Defence League, has recently 
been formed, the nucleus being the courageous 
body of Members of Parliament who remembered their 
principles and who made a stand in both Houses against 
the MacDonald policy. The President of the new society is 
Lord Sumner; the Vice-Presidents include Lord Lloyd, 
Sir Claude Jacob, Lord Fitzalan, Lord Carson, Sir Henry 
Page Croft and Lord Hartington; the Treasurer is that 
dauntless and incorruptible Conservative, Colonel Gretton ; 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee is Lord Wolmer ; 
the Secretary, Mr. Patrick Donner. The Council includes, 
among a number of other distinguished names, those of Lord 
Ampthill, Sir Reginald Custance, Colonel W. G. Nicholson, 
M.P., Sir William Davison, M.P., Sir Patrick Fagan, Pro- 
fessor Sir Charles Oman, M.P., Sir Hugh Barnes. The 
enrolling of members is going on at a remarkable and steady 
rate. This movement has, by its volume, so alarmed the 
Central Office and the Whips that Mr. Baldwin is going to 
make the Indian policy of the Government a personal matter 
of confidence at the party meeting held June 28. The Govern- 
ment-inspired organs are actually reduced to pretending that 
the great uprising of natural feeling on the subject of our 
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Indian Empire is merely a Churchill move, and that those 
who do not wish to see India follow Southern Ireland are 
merely henchmen of Mr. Churchill. The insinuation that 
Lord Wolmer, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the India Defence League, Sir Henry Page Croft and Colonel 
Gretton are merely playing Mr. Churchill’s game will not take 
in anyone. These gentlemen are far too well known to be 
tarred with such a brush. 


THE fact that Mr. Churchill is a Vice-President of the newly- 
formed society, though not on the Executive, is, from his 
previous record, likely to harm more than 
profit the cause of India Defence. But 
mud thrown at Mr. Churchill may stick to those who 
agree with him about India. The MacDonaldites hope 
so—anyhow they fling it on the chance, and as Mr. Churchill 
is an unsteady politician with many enemies he makes a 
good cock-shy. The pontifical utterances of the would-be 
Scuttlers are very curious. The Yes-Press, glued nowadays 
to Mr. MacDonald, says that “there can be no permanent 
reversal of the broad lines of policy’ represented by the 
White Paper. Why not? Who says so? The Irwin- 
MacDonald policy has got us into a fearful mess. Why not 
recognize this? Another threat used by the yes-press is 
that we may lose this or that Conservative leader. Well, we 
shall be sorry to see men who once professed Conservative 
principles resign in order to adhere to Liberal-cum-Socialist 
principles, but at any rate it will show that they are sincere 
and not merely opportunists, as now appears. We have seen 
these threatening manceuvres so often that we are not 
impressed by them, nor by the oratory of the placemen who 
support those politicians who wish to scrap India. Judging 
by the reports of their speeches in the press there is a common 
source of all these utterances, and we imagine that Lord 
Stonehaven’s office—or some other quellen—is responsible for 
the uniformity displayed. 


The Yes-Press 


As the MacDonald press has either not given, or only briefly 
given, the statement of Aims of the India Defence League, 
we reproduce them in extenso here :— 
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The publication of the Government’s proposals for Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (the White Paper) has created a sensation of 
great uneasiness throughout the British Empire. 


ae hana The commitments of Parliament in regard to Indian 
League Constitutional development must be honoured in letter 


and spirit, but equally binding are the obligations that 
Great Britain has incurred in regard to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples. The White Paper proposals in 
many important respects must cause profound and _ increasing 
anxiety to all who value the work that Britain has wrought in 
India. The establishment of so-called democratic institutions in the 
Provinces at the same time as responsible government is set up at the 
centre would, in the existing state of Indian society, whatever the 
“safeguards,” hazard the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
350,000,000 of our fellow subjects. 

In particular the transference of the Judiciary and the Police is a 
step fraught with grave danger to all concerned. 

No representative body of Indians accepts or can undertake to 
work such a Constitution. 

To imperil the peace of India, to jeopardize the vast trade that has 
brought so much benefit and employment to both communities, to 
strike at the main and central strength of the British Empire by such 
an experiment would be, in our judgment, a fatal dereliction of duty. 

It is right and imperative that those who desire to see the British 
mission in India faithfully discharged and the solidarity of the King’s 
Dominions preserved should join themselves together in consultation 
and common action. 

The India Defence League has been formed to give effect to the 
above-stated principles, and to bring the question in all its aspects 
before the British people. 


And with all the emphasis we can command we beg readers 
of The National Review to respond to the following appeal :— 


All persons who are in sympathy with these objects and are willing 
to help are requested to communicate at once with the Chief Organizer 
of the India Defence League, 48, Broadway, London, 8.W.1, applying 
for enrolment as members of the League. 


There is work to be done in many constituencies and it will 
not be “ collar-work.” India is the only subject that arouses 
enthusiasm at both town and country meetings. If the 
Conservatives stick to their guns and clearly show the way, the 
White Paper, in spite of the tadpoles, tapers and other 
parasites, will be shown up and a saner and more faithful 
policy towards our greatest Dependency will be adopted. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes :—The Council of the Conservative 
and Unionist Associations of the Metropolitan Area met 
on June 15th at the Caxton Hall, and dis- 
cussed a Resolution on India brought forward 
by Sir William Davison. The meeting was, of course, a 
private one and the Press were not admitted, but, as at most 
great gatherings, the facts have a way of slipping out, so 
in this case what happened is now an open secret. A Govern- 
ment Amendment postponing the final verdict until the Joint 
Select Committee had reported, but which did not pledge 
the Council to the White Paper policy, was handed to delegates 
only as they entered the hall. The Government forces were 
considerable, Lord Hailsham and the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office being among the speakers, while the 
audience included the usual Central Office officials and a large 
number of trusted yes-men. Lord Howe, a _ powerful 
influence on the Council—he was a popular and respected 
London member for several years—was, on account of his 
recent accident, unable to be present, while the strength of 
the critics was further reduced by the enforced absence of 
Lord Lloyd and other members of the India Defence League. 
In spite of these initial handicaps, the critics secured 73 votes 
against the Amendment, and the Government 137, not 167 
as was erroneously announced by many newspapers, while 
the abstentions were estimated at 110. Notwithstanding the 
presence of Ministers of the Crown, the White Paper champions 
dared not face the critics on the straight issue of the merits 
of the White Paper, which was scarcely surprising since, by 
all accounts, the majority of those present tended to support 
the critics during the first hour of the deliberations while 
they were on India. It was only when this attitude made the 
officials nervous that the White Paperites switched the 
discussion off to questions of personal loyalty to Mr. Baldwin 
and to Party Unity—subjects on which they were clearly 
more fitted to speak than that of India. To drag the per- 
sonal position of Mr. Baldwin into this question is to exploit 
the regard which many of the rank and file have for him, 
as the accepted leader, and this is not only a de facto admittance 
of the unpopularity of the White Paper, but is an unscrupulous 
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evasion of the real issue. That issue is the future welfare 
and security of millions of helpless and illiterate people 
for whose safety we are the trustees. The attempt to make 
the matter a choice between the safety of the Indian peoples 
on the one hand and the personal position of one man on 
the other shows not only a lack of sense of proportion 
but a cynical disregard of our moral obligations and 
Imperial responsibilities. Although the critics were told 
in spite of repeated protests that they were merely attacking 
Mr. Baldwin and attempting to split the Conservative Party, 
it must be obvious to all impartial observers that it is the 
defenders of the White Paper who, fearing to meet their 
opponents on the facts of the Government’s Indian policy, 
are endangering party unity and the position of Mr. Baldwin 
by forcing this issue on their opponents. 


THE week-end of June 10 saw a manifestation of Nazi violence 
in Munich. The occasion of this was a congress of Roman 
Catholic societies, which was attended by the 


mate and Chancellor of the German Reich, Herr von 
Catholics Papen. The subject of offence was stated 


to be the fact that members of these Roman 
Catholic societies wore yellow shirts, as they have done for 
years. On June 10, an order was issued by the Bavarian 
Ministry of the Interior forbidding the wearing of these 
shirts, presumably on the ground that they were rather like 
the Nazi brown shirts. Before the order had time to be obeyed 
the delegates to the congress were assaulted and “ beaten 
up” by Nazi storm detachments, and hundreds of savage 
assaults were committed, priests and foreign delegates faring 
no better than anyone else. One priest is reported to have 
died of his beating. This attack on members of the Catholic 
religion is said not to be approved by Herr Hitler, whose 
attitude is evidently that of the father in Ruthless Rhymes :— 


Mary poisoned Mother’s tea, 

Mother died in agony. 

Father came in, was quite vexed, 

“ Really, Mary dear, what next ?” 
“What next” was provided by Herr Hitler’s own arrange- 
ments in Austria, It will be remembered that the German 
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Nazi Minister, Doctor Franck, was snubbed when he went to 
Austria recently to endeavour to persuade that country of 
the charms of Nazi government. Doctor Dollfuss, the Austrian 
Chancellor, who is believed to have been supported by Signor 
Mussolini, sent him packing. Germany was not long taking 
revenge for this set-back to her cherished schemes. Austria 
depends very much on her tourist traffic, and, as Germans 
have more money to spend on foreign travel than the people 
of other countries, tourists in Austria chiefly come from there. 
Determined to kill this trade, Herr Hitler imposed a tax of 
£50 per head on every passport issued by his Government 
for Austria. This, as Doctor Dollfuss is an entirely plucky 
man, merely stiffened the Viennese backbone. 


A SERIES of murders and outrages were committed on June 13 
and 14 in Austria, these being planned to occur during Doctor 

Dollfuss’ absence in London, where he attended 
+ ed nea the opening of the Economic Conference. 

The organisers of these crimes calculated that 
the morale of Vienna would be unable to stand up to such 
events in the absence of the Austrian Chancellor. The acts 
of terrorism were largely aimed at Jews, and, the origin of 
them being in the view of the Viennese Government, directly 
traceable to German-Nazi propaganda, Herr Theo Habicht 
was arrested and deported. Herr Habicht is a German Nazi 
Reichstag member, who was recently sent to Austria as a 
Nazi organiser, and to whom the Austrian Government had 
declined to give diplomatic status. There is, in fact, in 
Austria, which is a more civilized country than Germany, 
a great dread of Nazi activities and a “ united national 
front’ has been formed there to protect the country from 
them and their activities. The prompt action of Doctor 
Dollfuss’ Government forestalled an armed raid from Germany 
which had been designed to reinforce Austrian Nazis. The 
German Government, furious at the resistance of a country 
which they, had thought they could easily browbeat and 
bully, and rabid‘at the failure of their great project, retorted 
by arresting and throwing into gaol with common criminals, 
the Austrian Press Attaché in Berlin, Doctor Wasserback. 
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The latter has held his post for eight years and enjoyed 
diplomatic immunity from arrest. The Germans have, 
therefore, been once more true to their common form of 
disregard for international law and public courtesy. Doctor 
Wasserback has been released on the demand of his Govern- 
ment and is now in London. The Austrian Chancellor is 
said to have appealed to France, Italy and Great Britain to 
help him in his gallant and uncompromising resistance to 
the outrageous attacks on his country’s independence. The 
seriousness of the situation in Vienna may be gauged by the 
fact that on June 15 the Times Vienna Correspondent reported 
that 1,179 Austrian Nazis had been arrested, including 
Federal officials, Government clerks, burgomasters, judges, 
school teachers, though many of these were afterwards 
released. Fifteen German Nazi agents were deported. There 
were many attempts at sabotage on the night of June 14, 
34 telephone boxes being wrecked in Vienna, while long- 
distance telephone and telegraph cables to southern Austria 
and Italy were cut. Doctor Dollfuss is back in Vienna, and 
he has the situation in hand. We are, thanks to our Mac- 
Donalds, too weak militarily to help a cause which should 
have our sympathy, the preservation of the Austrian 
nationality and the prevention of its disappearance under 
the savagery of Germanism. 


Frencu help, however, may be required to preserve peace. 
According to Mr. Wickham Steed in the Sunday Times of 
June 18, preparations had been made for 
amg sg a raid into Austria by German Nazi Storm 
Troops. These were to have come into action 
simultaneously with an armed rising of Austrian Nazis, 
under German leadership in north Tyrol. 

The start of the plan has failed. The courage of Doctor 
Dollfuss has held Austria. What will happen next? The 
German idea—it is not new—Doctor Rappoport, in an 
article on ‘“‘Germanism ”’ in this issue, tells us the history of 
this movement. A movement with which the Germans are 


so pleased that they wish to use it to include all their race | 


outside Germany. The Nazi Minister of Education, Doctor 
Schemm, recently said at a meeting at Passau :— 
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“Germans abroad must be made to see that Germany is once more 
Germany, and that what has hitherto been done in the German National 
Revolution is merely an overture, for Germans must again be brought 
together with Germans. 

“We shall not rest until this work of making all Germans into one 
people is fully accomplished, and we shall crush, with brutality and 
cruelty, everyone who withstands us.” 

While at a meeting at Hamburg, on June 16, Doctor Goebbels, 
Minister for Propaganda, declared that :— 


“Germany has a world mission to accomplish. The present revo- 
lution in the Reich will not restrict its activity to one or two States 
in Europe. Its conclusion will see Europe a firm conglomeration 
of National-Socialist States.”—Sunday Times, June 18, 1933. 

What pretty dears the Germans are and how bright a light 
this throws on their character. Will Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
Sir Gilbert Murray, and all the other pro-Germans please 
note the nature of the monster to whose strength they have 
contributed. And how about Mr. Beverly Nicholls’ lovely 
white flag? It wouldn’t protect him much against people 
like this. He’d have to put on a gas mask and crawl behind 
the lines of our few remaining soldiers, praying that there 
were not too few of them to protect him. That is what 
pacifists did in the last war. Having done their best to 
weaken us they were precious glad of the “ thin red line of 
heroes ” when the trouble began, and so they would be again. 


WHILE Germany was making what amounts to war in 
Austria, for there is no doubt of the acts committed there, 
her emissaries were not idle in London, 
where a _ large German delegation is 
attending the Economic Conference. Her _ financiers 
have announced a moratorium on her loans, and _ here 
one cannot but smile at the way these crooks have 
hocussed those who were innocent enough to lend them 
money. A year ago German financiers, backed by the German 
Jews of London and New York, and reinforced by non-Jewish 
investors, persuaded the Governments of France and Great 
Britain to allow private debts, i.e. the loans raised by these 
said finance houses to be placed before treaty debts, so deciding 
thus that the lenders to Germany in America and England 
should be paid, although the Governments, i.e. the tax- 
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payers, should not. We have protested against this out- 
rageous abandonment of our national interests in and out of 
season. The financiers, however, were listened to. The 
scandalous Lausanne agreement was made. Germany’s treaty 
debts were to be forgiven. Germany’s private debts were 
to be paid. But see what has happened. Germany is now de- 
faulting on nearly all her debts, and even the much-advertised 
Dawes and Young loans are said to be likely to be endangered. 
A Jewish correspondent takes us to task for laying the onus 
of the huge loss of British money due to German borrowing 
in England on the Jewish finance houses. It is true that the 
Dawes and Young loans, and several League of Nations 
loans, were not issued by German Jewish houses, but the 
bulk of the loans raised here were so issued, and the devotion 
of the German Jews resident in London and New York to 
Germany is still so great that finance houses do not appear 
to be taking any concerted action about the atrocities com- 
mitted on Jews in Germany. It has always been a great 
puzzle to people like the writer, why before and since the 
war the German Jews of British nationality should be so 
faithful as they have hitherto been to a country so con- 
temptuous of their race and culture as Germany. 


THOSE of our Pacifists and pro-Germans who are sincere are 
interesting to watch just now. They are trying so hard not 
to wake up. They were, no doubt, blinded 
by their desire to “help the fallen,” dis- 
regarding all precedents and history, and they 
are both pained and puzzled by the more recent German 
brutalities, which have apparently surprised them. They 
refused to consider the outrages committed by the Ger- 
man Army from 1914 to 1918. In those days German 
atrocities however well attested were only spoken of by our 
pro-Germans as “alleged,” but while they disbelieved the 
evidence of such impartial bodies as the Bryce Commission 
and the Commissions of Enquiry into the German atrocities 
committed in Africa, they now seem more inclined to listen 
to the information supplied from newspaper sources of the 
recent ill-treatment of the Jews and Communists in Germany. 
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The Manchester Guardian and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
have both been stirred to protest by these recent tales, and 
there is a quarterly called the Round Table which is quite 
surprised. This publication was originally started as means 
of focussing Imperial opinion, but it afterwards became the 
organ of people who wished to promote Internationalism at all 
costs, and who were tender to both the products of Inter- 
nationalism, 7.e., Pacifism and Communism. It is needless 
to say that it has been an ardent supporter of the League of 
Nations, of the abolition of reparations, the restoration of 
Germany’s power, the maintenance of Chinese chaos, the 
surrender of India, and all that. It also has a strong anti- 
French bias, and anti-Japanese bias. France and Japan as 
our late Allies are suspect to it; in fact, in stately periods 
and bound in brown paper, with occasional American spelling, 
the Round Table has promoted the views of such people as 
run the League of Nations UNION, and in lofty language and 
with an air of impartiality it displays a strong prejudice against 
the British and their interests all over the world. This 
quarterly makes curious reading now. The plans of the 
highbrows who run it have somehow not come off. True, 
they have assisted in forming public opinion so that the 
disarming of England and the revival of Germany was 
possible, but the Gold Standard they so highly approved of 
has not helped even the enemies of this country. And how 
about Democracy, where is it ? When Germany had a nice 
Republic with universal suffrage how could she be so strange 
as to revert to atyranny ? while the League of Nations, which 
was going to abolish war—well, what about it ? 


THERE is an article in the current number of the Round 


Table, called The Recoil from Freedom, that displays a Pacifist, 
What About It! Stitring in his sleep :— . 

“... The League of Nations was intended to be 
the instrument by which . .. the defects of the Peace Treaties 
could be peacefully remedied, armaments reduced, security en- 
hanced, and changes in the political structures of the world. . . 
adjusted peacefully and without war.” 


Just that, and all done by kindness! The Round Table, 
written no doubt by men who are more adapted to spilling ink 
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than to understanding human beings, wonders why all these 
lovely plans have gone astray, and one Round Tabler has 
regretfully discovered some facts which he states quite 
clearly :— 

“The League never acquired sufficient authority to enable it to 
bring about such revision of the Treaties under article 19 as were 
reasonably necessary, or to create that alternative system of security 
against aggressions which is the condition of disarmament.” 

But, dear comrade, no one outside the offices of the League 
of Nations UNION and the Round Table ever thought it 
would. The whole propaganda of our Pacifists has been 
directed to spoofing the British, and they have, up to a 
point, been quite successful. We pay the writer of the article 
we quote the compliment of presuming that he is sincerely 
surprised at the situation the world is in, but if a man refuses 
to read history, or to realize what people are like, he is very 
apt to be surprised, and as he did not read—or, if he read, 
disbelieved—the accounts of German atrocities in Belgium, 
when they were inflicted on the men, women and children 
of our Allies, he is surprised at the ‘‘ Nazi terror.”’ This, he 
thinks, is an “ evil far more devastating’ than “ the evils 
against which Nazis protest.””> No doubt he is equally sur- 
prised at the German default, having imagined, for the 
purposes of self-deception, that they were people who kept 
their word. 


Our writer does not enjoy waking up at all. He has been 
sleeping since 1919. “‘ Ah, do not wake me. Let me dream 
; again,’ he seems to say. He need not be 
Rube Hin Eves afraid. He will shortly have his eyes as 
tightly bandaged as before: he is not the kind 
who can bear the light for long! But for the moment he is 
rubbing his eyes. Things are not what they ought to be. 
The Round Table has been telling the world how to conduct 
its affairs, the world has in many ways taken the advice 
given, and instead of everything being lovely it is all one 
d—d thing after another. Listen to him :— 
“It is evident that the pleasant assumption which has underlain 


most people’s thinking since 1919 has been rudely challenged. We can 
no longer take for granted that there is going to be steady progress along 
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democratic lines all over the world, that international trade is destined 
to move .. . that the nations are going to disarm because they are 
learning how to solve their differences by pacific means under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations or the Kellogg Pact.” (Our italics.) 
But, apart from a few simpletons and cranks, all spoon- 
fed from Germany, who ever thought that any of this was 
going to happen? It is the vice of the English that they will 
not think, and this leads them into all the troubles they ever 
get into. Our Round Tabler appears for a brief moment to 
be going to use the brains God gave him, for he says :— 

“* If this tendency ”’ (to become self-contained) ‘‘ continues it cannot 
fail to have profound consequences both in the external and the internal 
policies of the Liberal Powers” (France, U.S.A. and Britain) 
“ . . they may be forced to admit that the defence of freedom from 
external menace must become their primary concern.”’ (Our italics.) 

This appears to be hopeful; the eyes well rubbed, perhaps they 
will open. But no, our man dreads his own awakening, 
“waking would be pain,” so he shuts them and begins to 
snore in the good old way. Having pointed out the in- 
efficiency and weakness of the League of Nations, he has not 
the courage of his conclusions. He decides to go on dreaming 
and wait for a miracle. 

*“* At the moment the essential thing is to do everything possible to 
support the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact. The League 
indeed is more important than ever.”’ (Our italics.) 

So it is, important and helpful too to the enemies of peace, 
for it has enabled them, working through such medium as 
that provided by our pacifists, to disarm the peacefully-minded 
British and to re-arm the entirely bellicose Germans. What 
the writers of the Round Table need is to study Lady 
Houston’s articles, and to study them humbly and with a 
contrite heart. 


On the 2nd June The Times printed an interesting article 
by Miss Enid Bagnold on a brief visit she had recently paid 
to Germany. Miss Bagnold disclaims pre- 
vious knowledge of the people or country, 
though she must have known the language 
well or she would not have found her way about. The 
scenes she draws are vivid, and she makes no attempt to 
explain what she saw, her aim being to turn herself into a mere 
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record. At first the traveller, who appears to have had no 
letters of introduction, but just to have made friends with 
casual Germans, wondered all the time about the astonishing 
sights she saw in the streets :— 

Would I personally ever get to know a Nazi, ever ask him of what 
stuff he was, and how that stuff was made? I watched them, felt the 
strangeness of the atmosphere, the almost Soviet suspicion in the air, 
all the care and soft-footedness of the ‘‘ party out of power.” Two 
days passed, and I met a Nazi. She was a woman. “I used to 
smoke,” she said. “‘ But not now. I have given it up. Hitler is 
against women smoking.” 

But this Nazi was not a real one: “ she was only symptomatic 
of a general state of religious emotion.” The next Nazi was 
what Miss Bagnold calls a ‘‘ second-wave ” Nazi :— 

He was not one of the originals in the party, had only lately joined 
it, and how much pressure, extreme difficulty of life, worry, and public 
opinion had helped him to his conversion I do not know. I only 
know that when I could get him to speak he spoke earnestly of the 
extreme spiritual change which had taken place in him after joining 
the party. “The relief,” he said. ‘‘ The relief! It was like a clear 
light.” 


Everything, said this man, had been pulling different ways. 


THE first adherents to “the cause” picked up the plums 
at the beginning. 

First and “ First-Wave Nazis’’ (accepted Nazis, trusted men) 

Second Waves have jumped into places and positions of power. They 

were the drummers of the movement. Often they were 

not specially prepared for the positions they have drummed themselves 

into, and are already falling through the crust. Now is the moment 

for the more serious second wave, people with better brains, who have 

kept out till now, and who do not subscribe to an all-Nazi programme. 

These have their eyes turned on positions they feel competent to fill. 

The official places of Germany are flying loose like wild horses, and the 

skilful equestrian who can compromise with himself can catch his horse. 


No doubt amusing for the Nazis; one wonders about the 
official places. After a few days Miss Bagnold got to talk 
to more people, and on Ascension Day she was invited by an 
“ original’? Nazi to some sports. He appeared to fetch her 
in full uniform, and armed. 


At last I am to be one of the busy people driven about beflagged 
and free . . . free from suspicion, divinely under the fluttering mantle 
of power. Unless it is my imagination, I dare to talk more loudly. 
This impression is strengthened during the afternoon. . . . Driving 
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rapidly through the streets, my companion raised his arm constantly 
to bicyclists and other car-drivers whom he knew. “ Heil Hitler! ”’ 
I felt at the same time gay and ashamed of this Babbitry. For Babbitts 
they are, beuniformed, bebadged, saluting, strutting ; Babbitts getting a 
whack at the world. It is the triumph of baiting : Communist-baiting, 
Jew-baiting, free-thought-baiting, newspaper-baiting, sex-baiting 
(“ Let’s clean up Germany ! ’’), and superior-person-baiting (that above 
all). 
Superior-person baiting sounds very entertaining. What fun 
it must be—not that Germans know how to have fun. Their 
baiting is all deadly serious. The sports were good, and after 
them Miss Bagnold drove back to the hotel and talked to her 
Nazi and his wife, and asked them, among other things, why 
books were burnt :— 


He turned to his wife. He had not heard of this. ‘‘I read in 
the papers,” she assented, “‘ that they had burnt a few books from a 
public library.” 

“Two thousand.” 

“As many as that? Student mania.” 


This was the answer to many such questions. 


Not, however, always. Sometimes they boasted of what we 
should be less proud of. 


“In times of stress . they say, or ‘“ Student 
mania...’ And yet that puzzling, oddly demented, 
quality inthem. ‘‘ Your newspapers,” I said, as one speaks a reproach, 
“are very much muzzled?” He replied proudly, ‘‘A hundred per 
cent. muzzled ! ’’—and to that statement, and the mind that uttered 
it in so high a tone, one had to attune oneself. ‘‘ We will submit to 
anything,”’ he said later. ‘‘ To lack of freedom, to loss of fortune—for 
the movement. I myself as an exporter and importer suffer terribly 
over the expulsion of the Jews and the breaking of my relationships in 
foreign countries. But if I were ruined I would bear it. For the 
movement!’ And he looked fierce enough and true enough and 
moved enough to be sincere. . . . And this German nation is full of 
indescribable emotion, deep, passionate, stupid, cruel, and brave. It 

has a low, hot, drumming sound. 
It is all very surprising to those who have forgotten how 
Germany marched to the “fresh and joyful” war in 1914. 
And this robust and dangerous movement, hot with songs and 
marching, is the apotheosis of the lower middle-class revolt, directed 
against the “enfeebling”’ graces of the mind, in favour of construc- 
tional vigour. Under the banner of constructional vigour they would, 
with emotional and quasi-religious fury, sweep away all that stands for 
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Liberalism, the middle course, all the accepted canons of enlightened 
life, freedom of thought, unfettered inquiry into all subjects, live and 
let-live-ism of all shades. The passivity and tolerance of Liberalism 
play into their hands. In their aggressive strength, in their alarming 
wish to be themselves, they are intentional and unabashed bullies. 
They sing a song of bullydom in such a translated fashion that it sits 
like an upright fire in their hearts. 

All very trying for the liberals, but then the Germans were 

never Liberals at home, though they realize the value—to 


them—of Liberalism in foreign countries. 


Towarbs the end of this very interesting article Miss Bagnold 
has a word to say about the German feeling about Jews :— 


The Jews As for the Jews. They hate the Jews because they 
interrupt race-feeling. Or it depends upon the nature 
of the speaker why each hates the Jews. The business man hates 
them because he has been worked up to believe that the Jews financed 
Communism in order to divide and rule and threaten him. The 
uncomplicated German woman (with her mate) hates them because 
they represent sophistication, night life, the threat against the hearth. 
The young Nazi’s emotion, faced with a Jew, boils ; it does not like the 
knowledge, the age, in the Jewish eye. 
It will be interesting to see what the Jews do about it. An 
article in the Economist on June 10 called The Wondering 
Jew gives a curious picture of the political uncertainty into 
which Jews have been placed by this German action. Which 
side is going to win? Shall they become Communists or 
Fascists or what ? They would like to shout with the largest 
crowd. This article, read by an overheated German, would 
certainly bring him to the boil. 


THERE is no more popular public entertainment that can be 
given by an American to his own countrymen than the 
2 spectacle of one of Columbia’s sons baiting 
Twisting the the British. Any incivility to us is hailed 
with joy in the United States, while news of 

a downright insult to the Crown or people of this island is 
received in America with ecstacies of delight. We have 
encouraged Americans to think that we shall always endure 
every rudeness without remonstrating, and that ‘‘ new every 
morning” there will be another British cheek for their 
politicos to smack. Our public men are to blame for this, for 
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they have perfected the habit of crawling to such a degree 
that they have convinced the U.S.A. that we have no other 
means of locomotion. However, this may be, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, principal U.S.A. delegate to the Economic Conference, 
recently went further in outrage than any other person has 
dared to go, and he appears to have done this quite deliber- 
ately. Mr. Hull crossed the Atlantic on a boat which stopped 
at Queenstown on June 8, and this is what occurred on his 
arrival in Ireland : 
_ “Welcomed by a deputation, of which the Free State Minister of 
Defence was a member, Mr. Hull offered America’s homage to the 
people of the Irish Republic. ‘On behalf of the oldest Republic in the 
West,’ he said, ‘J greet the newest Republic in the oldest hemisphere.’ 
And while the deputation thrilled appreciatively to his phraseology, the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America proposed the health 
of ‘the President of the Irish Republic’ ” (Daily Express, June 9, our 
italics). 
That this insult to H.M. the King and the people of the British 
Empire, was carefully thought out is quite clear. Mr. Cordell 
Huil emphasised it in every way, and, when interviewed by the 
press on arrival in England, he refused to say that he had 
made a slip. We have always known that the anti-British 
feeling in Ireland has been kept alive by American effort, but 
the unfriendly act of the American Government is now open, 
and it is one for which any respectable British Prime Minister 
would have demanded an immediate apology. 


Tue British Government wishes to force a ready-made form 
of self-government on Indians, 97 per cent. of whom would 
not know what to do with it, but they are very 
chary of giving power to the competent 
Englishmen who have made their homes in Kenya. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister’s handling of the colonists has a familiar sound. 
We seem to have heard of something very like it in the 
American Colonies just before they quarrelled with us. They 
behaved badly, but people do behave badly when they are 
misunderstood and snubbed, and colonists, from the nature 
of their work, are virile and sensitive people. The scheme 
for levying an income-tax in Kenya has had to be dropped, 
but not until it had exasperated local public opinion. The 
Colonial Office has for over a year refused on this matter to 
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take the advice of those who know Kenya, and the ups and 
downs of the income-tax business have been bewildering. 
Let us hope that no further rushes and retreats will occur. 
The Governor of Kenya has been let down by his chief. He 
was encouraged to resist the colonists and instructed to 
proceed with arrangements for a future collection of income- 
tax, and then he was apparently suddenly thrown over. Sir 
Joseph Byrne is not a strong man, nor one who could make a 
colony feel that they had a leader, still, he was carrying out 
his orders. All this bother and quarrelling could be avoided 
if the East African colonies could get a greater measure of 
self-government. There is to be an unofficial conference 
in Nairobi on July 3. Let us hope that this will end in some 
proposals for a measure of self-government which can be 
agreed to here. May we also call the attention of the settlers 
to the fact that they should endeavour to get on to terms 
with the British in Tanganyika. East Africa will not be safe 
from the Hitlers and Schachts until it is a self-governing 
province of the British Empire. 


THE Government, whose regrettable timidity in the use of 
protection, and whose unaccountable liking for the syndicalist 

measures of quotas and restrictions has post- 
pe ay! og poned the prosperity of Great Britain, has had 

to come to the House of Commons for a further 
22 millions for the unemployed. It is true that employment 
has steadily improved, and it is a fact that, in so far as we 
have protected the work of our people, work has increased, 
but the increase is slow and greatly retarded by the uncer- 
tainty provided by our Socialist-cum-Liberal Ministers. The 
Conservatives, having fought for and procured a modicum of 
protection, seem no longer to make themselves felt, they are, 
as far as we can see, to all intents and purposes MacDonaldites. 
The House of Commons, therefore, on June 14, settled 
down to read and debate another temporary increase of 
expenditure on the dole. Sir Henry Betterton, the Minister of 
Labour, is probably right to make the measure temporary, for 
unless the Government adopts a more progressive trade policy, 
and one better adapted to preserve the work of our people, 
many of our workpeople will probably have to doddle on from 
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hand to mouth for some time. The debate presented no new 
features, and not much evidence that the real problem of the 
individual Briton and his family were understood. Members 
had not read Mr. Pringle’s T'he Nation’s Appeal to the House- 
wife. They are still unaware that the dole is largely spent 
on cinemas, drinks and jaunts, however starved the wives and 
children may be, and that when they add more to it, this 
extra sum also goes in amusements. The first sign of sanity 
in these affairs is the Means Test, and we congratulate Sir 
Henry Betterton on sticking to it. The value of the Means 
Test lies in the fact that each case has to be studied personally. 
That is the only way in which to help people. 


THERE is a hoary old speech in the collection of every Socialist 
orator that advocates raising the school age as a means of 
solving unemployment. ‘“‘ Raising the school 
age,” say the Socialists, ‘‘ would keep young 
persons off the market, would employ more 
teachers, would necessitate maintenance given to parents.” 
All this is true. The expenditure would be huge, and therefore 
delectable—to the Socialists, although they cannot tell us 
where the money would come from. The only thing these 
people do not think of is the effect on the children. We all 
of us know cases of the destruction of chances of useful employ- 
ment for young people owing to the flood of scholarships with 
which the country is deluged, and which merely produces 
thousands of half-baked snobs who often take years to get over 
the results of the “secondary” school. A notable speech was 
made on this subject in the House of Commons, on June 16, 
by a man of great ability and great experience in these matters, 
for he was Minister of Education in Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment, 1924-29, Lord Eustace Percy. You cannot, he said, 
deal with juvenile unemployment by raising the school age, 
because— 


“We do not know what the future of those children is going to be. 
We know that their conditions of employment are going to be radically 
different from those of their fathers ... but... of all forms of 
unemployment at the present moment, the most pathetic is the growing 
unemployment, the terrible unemployment, among girls and boys who 
come out of the secondary schools at 16, and the fewer still who come 
out of the university at 21... .” 


Unemployment 
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Lord Eustace Percy’s courageous statement was com- 
bated by Socialist speakers, but there is no one who has 
tried to place boys and girls on leaving school who does not 
realise the handicap placed on these young people by the 
altogether wrong education they appear invariably to get 
from the secondary schools. The universities appear to dis- 
qualify them from earning altogether. 


THE United States Senate and Congress adjourned on June 16 
after a prolonged wrangle with President Roosevelt over 
proposed economies in war veterans’ pensions. 
For a time it seemed uncertain who would 
win the contest, but as it was known that the patronage 
of the President had not yet been distributed, people who 
knew America felt sure that Mr. Roosevelt would win. The 
Daily Mail New York Correspondent sent the following 
vivid account of the scene in the Senate :— 

The Postmaster-General, Mr. Farley, the Administration’s “ political 
boss,” sat in the Senate gallery last night with a pencil and paper in 
his hand. The Senators knew he was noting the names of all those 
opposing the President’s will and holding up the adjournment. The 


prospect of returning home with a bad mark against their names 
brought them to heel. 


Talk of Sir Robert Walpole and the corruption of our 18th 
century House of Commons after that ! Our Cabinet Ministers 
must be turning green with envy. They no doubt imagine 
they could get rid of India next month if the American 
“* spoils ”’ system could be adopted in this country. Govern- 
ment whips do their best, but a few knighthoods, an under- 
secretaryship or two, some Recorderships, a parcel of O.B.E.s, 
and the chance of tea at a Cabinet Minister’s house are 
paltry bribes that set beside the hundreds of good fat jobs 
the American President disposes of in his first six months of 
power. 


How it is Done 


A BY-ELECTION was held in the Hitchin Division of Hert- 
fordshire on June 8, to elect a Member in succession to the 
late Lord Knebworth. As a result, Sir Arnold 
Wilson, the Conservative candidate, was elected 
by a large majority. The interest of this 
election lay in the fact that Sir Arnold Wilson refused to 
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endorse the Government’s policy of scuttle from India, and 
did not avail himself at Hitchin of Mr. Baldwin’s letter of 
recommendation, owing to the statement in it on India. 
It was said in Hitchin that Sir Arnold, with many civil 
expressions to Mr. Baldwin personally, returned the letter, 
saying he could not avail himself of it, as he could not take 
advantage of a recommendation couched in terms with 
which he was at variance. He is further said to have main- 
tained his refusal to use the Conservative leader’s chit in 
spite of pressure from Mr. Baldwin’s office. Certainly this 
letter, recommending the Conservative candidate to the 
electors of Hitchin, was not published or placarded in the 
constituency, but it appeared in the J'%mes in London. Now, 
of course, Mr. Baldwin cannot be held responsible for this 
rather queer affair of sending a letter to the press, which 
the candidate had refused. He could not be imagined to be 
guilty of anything that looked so fishy, but he has evidently 
got a careless staff, unless, of course, the Central Conservative 
Office was responsible. In any case, it would appear that 
‘““someone had blundered.” This clinging to a private 
Member by a leader is new in our politics. Does Mr. Baldwin 
think his position as weak as this incident would appear to 
show ? If so, the Coalition is entering upon a new phase, 
and it may not be long before we see changes. A by-election 
was also held at Altrincham on June 14, when Sir Edward 
Grigg was elected as a “ National’’ Conservative, also with 
a large majority. Here the candidate contented himself, in 
regard to India, with saying that he would not hand over 
the police to the Indian politicians. Sir Edward Grigg is an 
able man, and he was a very good Governor of Kenya. 


LorpD BRABOURNE, Governor-designate of Bombay, has 
written to call our attention to the fact that the meeting in 
his late constituency, the Ashford Division of 
Kent, referred to in the June issue, was an 
annual meeting, and not one summoned to 
discuss the Indian policy of the Government. At this meeting 
the late member did not propose or second the resolution, 
which was designed to check criticism. So strong was the 
feeling about India that the resolution could not be put, and 
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the meeting was adjourned for three weeks. We think this 
shows, even more than if the meeting had been a special 
one, how unpopular the Government proposals are, and 
that the much liked Lord Brabourne, who is so strongly in 
favour of handing India over to her politicians that he is 
actually going to India to help to do it, should have found 
himself opposed to a large and influential group of his former 
constituents is very striking. This May Ashford meeting was 
adjourned in order that more docile reserves should be called 
up, and this policy was rewarded by the passing of the 
following resolution on June 10: 

“That this meeting congratulates His Majesty’s Government on 
the improvement in the situation in India, and whilst welcoming the 
setting up of a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
recommends that local associations should take no definite action until 
the Report of the Select Committee is published, or until such time as 
they (the local Associations) are convinced that they are in possession 
of sufficient evidence to enable them to pass a considered judgment 
upon the proposals of the Government.” 


Other constituencies please note the tactics of Government 
supporters. These consist of an effort to avoid discussion 
until it is too late to prevent disaster. The local associations 
of the Conservative Party have all the essential facts before 
them. They have the Simon Report, the recent White Paper, 
and the evidence of the violence and disorder in India during 
Lord Irwin’s disastrous viceroyalty. The object of a resolu- 
tion like the one quoted appears, therefore, to be to prevent 
the focussing of public opinion on this most vital matter, 
until, as in the famous Irish Treaty, Parliament is confronted 
with the ultimate Irwin-MacDonald plan, and is told that it 
must ratify without further talk. 


On the 8th of June the text of the new Four Power Pact 
was revealed to an expectant, if disillusioned, world. The 
new agreement, if faithfully adhered to by 
the great Powers, will ensure the peace of 
Europe for a period of ten years. Unfor- 
tunately, millions of Europeans in their credulous innocence, 
and countless thousands of politically minded persons, have 
not yet had time to forget that the representatives of these 
same Powers had previously signed the Kellogg Pact, better 
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known perhaps as the Peace Pact. By this treaty the Nations 
bound themselves in fact not to go to war again, and, unless 
memory betrays us, no time limit was set to this good 
behaviour. In a blast of world publicity, the statesmen of 
Europe, in circumstances of pomp and ceremony, and under 
the eye of innumerable cameras, signed the promise on behalf 
of their various governments never again to resort to war. 
That pact is valid to-day, but it would appear that the men 
of Geneva, the enthusiasts of the League of Nations them- 
selves, have little faith in either the value of the treaties to 
which they append their signatures, or the sense of honour of 
the civilized Powers they represent. To recall the fate of 
other treaties signed no doubt in all good faith and with the 
loftiest intentions would be both distressing and depressing. 
But we might well be allowed to ask by what process of 
thought these International Illusionists convince themselves 
that, if the Kellogg Pact is valueless from the point of view 
of securing the peace of the world, the new Four Power Pact 
signed by more or less the self-same men and certainly on 
behalf of the same Powers will be any more effective ? In 
the hope of receiving enlightenment, we turned to the text of 
the new Agreement ; the following sentences caught our eyes :— 
AGREEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION PREAMBLE. 

. . - Conscious of the special responsibilities . . . 

Convinced that the state of disquiet... 

Faithful to the obligations . 

Anxious to give full effect ... 

Mindful of the rights .. . 

Have resolved to conclude an agreement... . 

have appointed as their plenipotentiaries :— 

who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good and due 

form, have agreed as follows :— 
Article I and etc. 


Done at Rome the —— in a single copy which will remain deposited 
in the archives .. . 


Comment would be superfluous ! 


Wauat is it that happens to men and women when they get 
on to Royal Commissions, especially Royal Commissions 
that deal with the doings of the man in the 
street ? It is impossible to say, but the 
reports produced by these bodies bear such 
a family likeness that we are almost tempted to suppose 
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that they are supplied by a special group of superior persons 
who exist in order to misunderstand their fellows. The Royal 
Commission on Lotteries and Betting is no exception to 
this rule. In their January Interim Report they “ dealt ” 
with dog-racing, proposing the abolition of the Tote for these 
races and rejecting the idea of a dog-racing betting control 
board. In the Final Report they have covered the ground at 
some length on all forms of organised gambling, including 
lotteries and sweepstakes. The Commissioners seem to be 
less concerned with regulating gambling than with trying 
to abolish, or at any rate greatly lessen, the amount of it. 
We do not remember that in their terms of reference they 
were asked to make us virtuous, but this is evidently their 
intention. They wish to forbid betting, etc., “‘as can be 
shown to have serious social consequences.” We respectfully 
suggest to them that this is not their job. The virtue of 
the English people does not lie in their hands, and it is, 
moreover, to be doubted whether the changes they propose 
would tend to increase it. Certainly the strange tenderness 
shown to bookmakers, whose race-course fees are only to be 
twice those of ordinary race-goers, as against the Tote, which 
the Commission evidently dislikes, does not seem helpful 
to morality. The poor man who goes dog-racing is not to 
have the protection of the totalisator, that is reserved for 
Ascot and Newmarket. On the other hand the Commission 
is prepared to allow postal cash betting, which is reasonable, 
while their recommendations about betting advertisements 
are also sensible. They do not seem to be aware that in France 
newspapers are not allowed to display bills giving any news 
on any subject. The adoption of this excellent regulation 
in England would do much to diminish the advertisement 
of betting, and would add to the amenities of our towns. 


THE greatest weakness of the Report is shown, however, on 
the matter of lotteries. Confronted with the immense success 
of the Irish sweepstakes, to which over 22 
million pounds have gone from this country, 
the Commissioners can only shudder. We 
think this attitude quite wrong. Lotteries in England would 
stop the drain of money going out of the country and would 
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help cheer us up. These “‘ sweeps” need not be for hospitals, 
as the hospitals do not relish the idea. After all, hospitals 
are less in need of help than the overburdened British tax- 
payer. Government lotteries under proper regulations would 
be very popular, immensely successful, and would produce 
enormous sums. We have advocated them for years, and 
would like to see them tried either as Premium Bonds or in 
some other form. The Commissioners do not seem to realize 
that the British are naturally a gambling people (see how 
they gamble with their security !), and that as they cannot 
be prevented from gambling, some good had better come out 
of this love of a flutter, in which there is nothing vicious. 


On June 16 a collection of Sir Edward Burne Jones’ pictures 
was opened at the Tate Gallery by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in 
commemoration of the centenary of the great 
painter’s birth, which occurred on June 17, 
1833. The show is a notable one, and the 
pictures and drawings gain in loveliness from the fact 
that there is a chamber of horrors to walk through 
before the rooms where they are shown are reached from the 
entrance. Mr. Baldwin spoke well of the painter’s art and 
personality. He had known Burne Jones, who was his uncle 
by marriage, and could therefore say something of him from 
experience. Something, but not very much. Can a great 
man, for Burne Jones was a great man as well as a great 
painter, be evoked to those who remember him, can he be 
described to those who never knew him, except by a man of 
genius ? Mr. Baldwin has the gift of tongues, he is the best 
speaker in the House of Commons, and he is a man of taste 
in literature. He must not be criticised if he failed to bring 
the figure of Burne Jones before a critical audience, composed 
of the painter’s old friends, and to those to whom he is only 
a name. The collection brought together is an interesting 
one, though it does not profess to exhibit all the sides of the 
painter’s genius. The catalogue has a notable fore-word by 
Sir William Rothenstein, and this is a first-rate analysis of 
the art of Burne Jones :— 

“ First and foremost he was a master of design. As a designer he 


had the copiousness of the great artists of the past. What was in his 
mind he could at once put down upon paper. . .” 
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The whole of Sir William’s brief critical essay on Burne Jones’ 
work is compact of feeling for “‘ one who was so whole in spirit as 
Burne Jones, who used his gifts so nobly and so consistently.” 


THE pictures exhibited are all of them lovely, with the poignant 
loveliness that is Burne Jones’ own. His two greatest 
portraits are there, Miss Margaret Burne Jones 
and Miss Gaskell, while The Baleful Head, The 
Annunciation, The Wine of Circe, The Godhead Fires, Love 
Among the Ruins, and Lady Horner’s wonderful Briar Rose, 
hang glowing on the walls among others just as lovely. In 
the section for drawings, Hope, The Evening Star, Love Dis- 
guised as Reason, stand out. What a wealth and overspill 
of beauty is here. How vital, how alive the art is! Mr. Bald- 
win said that if Burne Jones had lived to be a hundred and 
had been with us on June 16 he would still have been pouring 
out more and more drawings, pictures, designs, from his 
inexhaustible store of imagination and beauty. This is a 
very true saying. Burne Jones used to speak of himself as 
“the old man mad upon drawing,” thus smilingly taking the 
name of Japan’s great painter. There is another nephew of 
Burne Jones, who spent a lot of time in his studio, and who, 
owing to his parents’ absence in Jndia, was for a while an 
inmate of his house. No one can read certain poems of 
Rudyard Kipling’s without feeling Burne Jones’ influence, 
nor without catching an echo of that sonorous voice and laugh. 
There is one poem, written in 1892, five years before Burne 
Jones’ death, that seems especially dedicated to him. ‘‘ When 
earth’s last picture is painted,” says the poet, dreaming of a 
paradise that seems made for the painter, a heavenly abode 
where ‘‘ The Master of all Good Workmen shall put us to 
work anew ” 

“ And those that were good shall be happy ; they shall sit in a golden 


The Pictures 


chair, 

They shall splash at a ten league canvas with brushes of comet’s 
hair. 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter and 
Paul ; 


They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame .. .” 
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That is paradise as seen by Burne Jones and interpreted 
by the incomparable genius of Rudyard Kipling. It is with 
these thoughts in their minds that B. J.’s old friends and his 
young admirers go to the Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 
There it is possible to commune with the spirit of beauty in 
one of her most lovely incarnations. 


A society has been formed in France under the name of 
Société des Amis de Georges Clemenceau, with headquarters in 
Paris. The object of this body, as it appears 
by the name chosen, is to enable the friends 
and admirers of Monsieur Clemenceau to 
honour his memory and perpetuate his fame. The name of 
this great Frenchman, whose political genius and dauntless 
courage made him the foremost man of his age, is to be kept 
green in the hearts of his countrymen. The immediate 
activities of the newly-formed society will be to organise 
memorial ceremonies and to have a worthy statue made. 
At present there is a grotesque and ignoble presentment of 
the great Frenchman in the Champs Elysées. The “ Friends 
of Georges Clemenceau ”’ might do worse than devote their 
activities to getting this removed. A further interesting 
task proposed by the committee is the republication of some 
of Monsieur Clemenceau’s writings. Buried in the files of 
various newspapers are a great number of articles written 
from day to day with all the qualities of original thought and 
unexpected turns of phrase that were the special hall mark 
of all that he said. Day by day, as subjects were brought 
into light by events, his thought, expressed in vivid phrases, 
would play on the passing show, or grip like a vice on to the 
realities of vital matters. A whole series on the Dreyfus 
case were printed, and two of a more general kind, Le Grand 
Pan and La Mélée Sociale. These last are, we believe, out 
of print. They contain much of value. Every article is 
good and the subjects are infinitely various, for besides 
Monsieur Clemenceau’s life work for the betterment of social 
conditions, he knew a great deal about the theatre, art, 
painting, music and architecture, and was a thorough-going 
sportsman and a good shot. Besides this he had a good 
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knowledge of plants and birds. A country walk with him 
was a joy, a visit to a picture gallery a delightful experience, 
His taste was vigilant and swift, his expression of it incom- 
parable. All this is reflected in his journalistic writing. Such 
admirable work should not be allowed to remain in obscurity, 


THERE are some people who simply cannot be thought of 
as dead. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Wester Wemyss was 
one of them, so that when the news came on 
May 24 that he had died at Cannes, after a 
severe illness, it seemed incredible. ‘‘ Rosie ” 
Wemyss, behind an eyeglass and under the disguise of a 
rollicking manner, concealed a penetrating brain, an in- 
domitable personality, and cool judgment. Whatever he was 
given to do was done well. When he succeeded Lord Jellicoe 
at the Admiralty in January, 1918, at the darkest moment 
of the war, he rose to his great opportunity, and by his choice 
of men, and his use of them, showed his commanding genius. 
He had not been in the Admiralty twenty-four hours before 
his driving power was felt. Lord Wester Wemyss was 
associated with Marshal Foch in the question of German 
Armistice terms, and to him fell the supreme triumph of 
witnessing the surrender of the German Fleet. He viewed 
with the greatest alarm and stated publicly what were the 
dangers to the country of the wholesale reductions made by 
successive British Governments in our naval defences. He 
is one of a group of sailors to whom this country can never 
be sufficiently grateful, for they gave us security during the 
greatest war the world has ever seen. 


Lord 
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MR. BALDWIN versus THE EMPIRE 


It would perhaps have been fairer to have said Mr. Baldwin’s 
party versus the Empire. But when principles are at a dis- 
count, personalities are at a premium. It is the age of stars, 
when news is no longer a chronicle of events, but a “* pulsating 
human drama.’ Thus those who choose to be stars on the 
political films must be judged by their claims to histrionic 
glory, no matter how poor the scenario in which they have to 
act. Mr. Baldwin is no more than the child of his age in 
which the finer instincts are always being swamped by the 
confusion of an unreal and irresponsible democratic system. 
That his instincts are largely right we can judge from his 
early record. 

A man who fought Joseph Chamberlain’s battles in the 
pre-war decade, and who himself gave up a large part of his 
fortune to reduce his country’s debt, cannot be judged as one 
might well judge the Prime Minister from his early activities. 
The one is entitled to our confidence in his motives, the other 
is to be judged solely on his performance of each individual 
act. But when we trust a man’s motive and when we honour 
his record up till 1923, it is all the more reason why we should 
demand the highest standard in his later actions. And it is 
by this standard that we must examine his actions. 

The first clue we get to the fatal weakness of Mr. Baldwin 
as a leader is the honourable weakness of his anonymity in 
giving up part of his fortune to cancel our war debt. It 
required a greater courage and consciousness of purity in 
motive to have done this publicly than to adopt the public 
school standard and let none know his loyal act. By itself 
the gift was a weakening of his own personal resources, but 
was only one drop in the ocean of national indebtedness. 
The true leader, distasteful as the publicity might have been 
to him, would have borne the limelight if by his example he’ 
could have lit the spirit of the Samurai in England when it 
was so sorely needed. This explains his failure. He himself 
would be honourable and clean-handed, but his was a nature 
to shrink from leading others by his own open decision in the 
same course. Yet in the first moment of his power he made one 
effort to persuade the nation that a right course was to fight 
the battle of the producer at home and in the Empire. He 
went to the country ill-prepared on a campaign for protection 
and preference on Empire products. 
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It was magnificent, but it was not war. The old selfish 
dear-food slogans defeated him. But it demonstrated that the 
leader of one great party was willing to risk defeat on his 
principles sooner than retain power by expedients. If he had 
accepted defeat in the spirit of one who said, ‘ Yes, but 
to-morrow, by the living God, we'll try the game again,” 
to-day we should have closed around a man who could save 
England and the Empire in the confusion of the world. 

He chose the other course. He believed that the forces of 
revolution could only be kept at bay by a masterly activity 
in trifles. He chose to return to power with his hands fettered 
in dealing with the Empire and in saving home production 
which is the heart of the Empire. He dared not risk his beliefs 
in the open while the clouds of revolution were gathering, 
He chose instead to steal the clothes of the socialist while 
bathing, and to ally himself with the vested interests of 
Liberal finance and little Englandism. He accepted Con- 
servatism in the spirit of Disraeli’s words when he wrote that 
“we preserve our institutions like pheasants only to destroy 
them.” 

In the 1924 election he promised not to tax the food of the 
people, and to give no more than a mild extension of the safe- 
guarding of industries, which had its origin in war-time 
regulations. The agriculture of this country and the Empire 
was failing under the deflation caused by the monetary policy 
of financial interests helped by the orthodoxy of the Treasury, 
the industry of the country and the Empire was weakening 
for the same reason and because we had exported capital to 
develop foreign countries. These could only repay the 
interest and amortisement of the capital by exporting to us 
the goods, foodstuffs, and raw materials which we might have 
produced at home, or in the Empire. An Imperial policy 
which could not deal with this was hopeless. Mr. Baldwin 
was prepared to accept this limitation, and the weight of 
his party accepted this for less noble reasons than their leader. 
He, at least, saw the struggle of the General Strike ahead. 
He preferred to ask for “ peace in our time,” and later to let 
the common sense of the nation defeat the strike in 1926, to 
risking his principles once more, and to bringing home to this 
country that in the long run there was one party with a policy 
that could give hope for the future. It would have been a 
bitter course, and only a great leader could have undertaken 
a course to prove to the working men of this country and to 
the Empire that true Toryism had a basis as wide as the 
Nation and the Empire itself. 

The years of 1924-1929 have led inevitably to the debacle 
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of 1931, and to the compromise and defeatism of 1933. Even 
in politics mere tactics end in a Pyrrhic victory. It is not the 
victory that matters, but the uses to which it can be put. 
The man who broke the coalition in 1922 and risked every- 
thing in 1923 is the backbone of the coalition of 1933, in 
which the inevitability of gradualness in defeat is taken for 
granted. 

In 1925 we find Mr. Baldwin at Birmingham eulogising 
Joseph Chamberlain and John Bright in the same breath. It 
was at the moment when he was substituting the Empire 
Marketing Board for a policy of Imperial protection, and 
widows’ pensions for the true policy of protecting the livelihood 
of the worker in order to make him independent within that 
protection. It might be argued that Mr. Baldwin’s surrender of 
his beliefs was tactically sound, and that he chose 1924-1929 
in which to let the nation learn for itself the follies of liberal 
little Englandism ; in other words, that he foresaw the in- 
evitable crash of the system which he and the socialists alike 
were following, and that the manhood of England would 
respond, as it did in the last general election, and as it did in 
1926. If that be so, and we accept him as a self-appointed 
leader in tactics who could not rise above his party or his 
times, it is in that light that we must judge him. 

An economic policy of protection by itself has importance 
only by the extent to which it can help the physique and the 
character, strength, and continuity of our race at home, or 
in the Empire among our own peoples or the subject races. 
In our own case it is one of the best and immediately available 
weapons we can use to achieve our purpose. 

For instance, the United Kingdom contains an over- 
crowded population which is not self-supporting, and is living 
on the accumulation of its past capital in spiritual as well as 
material wealth. The only way we could build up our inde- 
pendence and physique in order to use the waste spaces of 
the Empire is by protecting the independent livelihood and 
the quality of the food of our own people. Even were it 
possible to export 200,000 of our population every year to 
the Empire, we could not afford the drain of losing our best 
at home at such a speed. Until we have a united purpose for 
the Empire and for her trade, and the chance of building up 
our manhood at home, it will be an impossible dream. 

Mr. Baldwin rejected this weapon of protection nearly ten 
years ago. But he did nothing to prepare for the time when 
it could be used. He might hope to mark time at home, he 
could not do so in the Empire. He had either to go forward 
or to retreat. He retreated. 
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Let us take the material surrender first, not because it is 
the most important, but because as a tactician it was a weapon 
he might have used. He negotiated the debt settlement with 
the U.S.A. honourably, and obtained, in the writer’s opinion, 
the best terms possible at the time. But the danger and 
importance of the debt settlement lay not in the money we 
were to transfer annually to America, but in the fact that it 
played into the hands of the international financier at home 
and abroad. Since it involved the services of the world’s 
middlemen, it involved deflation until we could obtain gold 
parity with America. It lessened the number of pounds we 
had to pay America, but it bought that nominal relief of 
tribute at the expense of every producer in the Empire. 
Mr. Baldwin negotiated the debt settlement in a Government 
of which he only later became the leader. But in 1925 he 
should have seen to it that in order to re-establish the City of 
London in unresponsible financial power, the producers of 
the Empire would not suffer. Yet he welcomed home the 
prodigal son who had tired of feeding on the husks of his 
Liberal charges. Mr. Winston Churchill, with fewer qualifica- 
tions than any Imperial back-bencher, was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He achieved the zenith of deflation, and 
we returned to the gold standard. To-day we pay more in 
goods and services for our national budget than we did in 
1921. The Government boasted when they left office that 
they had reduced the cost of living. But it was at the cost of 
the workers’ wages and employment, and to the ruin of the 
Empire abroad. Agriculture, by its slow turnover, suffered 
most from this policy. But foodstuffs were outstanding in 
the goods which the Empire could send us. 

Inevitably the Dominions were forced to build up their 
own industries to ease the pressure in the retreat from the 
soil, and Canada was forced into the financial arms of the 
U.S.A. In Imperial preference to-day we must give much to 
obtain little. Our dealings with Russia were another link in 
the chain of unused opportunity. The propaganda in China 
and India against us gave us full opportunity to break the 
five year plan in its inception, to rally Europe, and to turn 
our imports from Russia into Imperial channels. But, in- 
stead, we did a futile raid on Arcos, while we continued to 
import a stream of Russian goods for cash, and exported a 
miserable trickle on credit. 

We left the sugar industry of the West Indies to die of 
inanition, and the crowning act of our fiscal folly was to try 
to win votes by removing all taxes on foreign tea in 1929. 
This was all the worse because not the least of our troubles in 
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India came from economic discontent, due largely to the 
demonetization of silver, and putting the rupee on the gold 
standard. The least chance of increasing prosperity in the 
planting districts should have been preserved. 

When we come to the side of character, the account is 
far more serious against Mr. Baldwin. At home he continued 
and increased the policy of pauperisation, while he left the 
heavy blight of “‘ Dora” over the ability of Englishmen to 
choose for themselves. The only solution to the coal crisis 
was to revive British industry, and turn from foreign to home- 
produced coal as motive power. He had the chance then to 
go to the country with a full-blooded Imperial policy to 
achieve these objects. Instead, a strike crippling to other 
producers, and hopeless to solve anything for master or man 
in the coal industry, drifted on into 1927. The clouds of 
unrest over Europe, India, and the world were gathering, 
but we boasted instead that our expenditure on defence in 
1929 was less than in 1923, and yet the Navy is the ultima 
ratio of the King Emperor. 

Abroad, the Government showed two moments of strength, 
first when Lord Lloyd was sent to Egypt after the murder of 
the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, in 1924; and later, when the 
Shanghai Defence Force was sent to protect our nationals in 
China. But the story in Parliament after Lord Lloyd’s retire- 
ment showed how far we had drifted in retreat. And good as 
the work of the Shanghai Defence Force was, it has been 
followed by nothing but drift in our policy with China. We 
censure Japan for doing what in a hardier age we should have 
done ourselves. 

To bind the Empire together, we could think of nothing 
more than a formula for the 1926 Imperial Conference, which 
ended in the Statute of Westminster in 1931. Mr. Baldwin 
tried to bind the Empire together by severing the last fila- 
ments which held it. No longer can we even insist on the 
appointment of a Governor-General who can interpret the 
Imperial purpose of the Crown. Defending the Statute of 
Westminster in November, 1931, Mr. Baldwin said : 

“If the Treaty is to be repudiated in such a manner, there 
would be no question of Statute Law. The repudiation would have 
to be dealt with otherwise. The security of the Treaty, which has 
been acknowledged over and over again in the most generous sense 
by Irishmen—the great sanction of that Treaty is that it is a Treaty... 
I know what a Treaty is and the Irish Government knows what a 
Treaty is. That Treaty will be just as binding, so I am advised, 
after the passing of this Statute as before.” 

How the subsequent history of Ireland has borne him out 
our readers can judge for themselves. 
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But it is in India where the relationship between drift 
and retreat is most apparent. None could deny the difficulty 
of any attempt to preserve strong government and dyarchy 
at one and the same time. None could deny that following 
his predecessor one could not have found a nobler character 
than Lord Irwin to be Viceroy. But he was not the man for 
the post at such a time. Surely his own motto of safety first 
should have told Mr. Baldwin, if ever there was one this was 
the moment to be cautious and test each step as he went. 

Only a policy of the utmost rigour in maintaining law and 
good government could have justified ante-dating the statu- 
tory Commission by two years, and all the desperate gestures 
which followed it. 

Knowledge of his own pitiful lack of power in directing 
an irresponsible democracy at home should have led him to 
realise that there are other and more responsible forms of self- 
government for a melting-pot of peoples, whose one common 
factor is a 4,000-year tradition utterly opposed to democracy 
by ballot. One may take the risk of proving to a sub-continent 
the folly of aspirations into which you have led its intelli- 
gentsia to believe only if you are prepared to take the responsi- 
bility of rescuing them from the consequences while you have 
the power. To initiate and extend such experiments you must 
give from strength and never appear to yield from weakness. 
Our prestige, not only in India, but throughout the East, 
should stand at its zenith. It is not unfair to say that owing 
to Mr. Baldwin’s methods, it stands at its lowest. 

Never have we stood in such danger as we do in yielding 
law, order, and justice into the hands of the agitators who 
clamour for it. The loss of India would mean the end of 
Empire. We would have proved, because we did not trust 
ourselves, to have been unworthy of Empire. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in January, 1931, 
Mr. Baldwin said, referring to Ireland, ‘‘ As a member of the 
Government at that time, I supported the solution of surren- 
der. I did not like it at the time, but I did it from conviction.” 
And again, quite recently, he is reported as saying to the 
women of Bewdley, “treachery is a matter of judgment.” 
The future life of England and the Empire will lie with those 
who believe in an unashamed national salvation out of our 
strength of character, instinct and tradition. Death will 
come from those for whom “ treachery is a matter of judg- 
ment.” 
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GERMANISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


I. 


THE civilized world was not only shocked and horrified, but 
also greatly surprised at the wave of anti-Semitism which 
swept over Germany from frontier to frontier. A thrill of 
horror passed through civilization, and the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin nations, appalled at the barbarism to which the followers 
of Hitler had descended, loudly expressed their reprobation. 
“Germany,” indignantly declared men of all creeds and all 
shades of political opinion, “‘ has set the clock back, has sunk 
back into the darkness of reaction and reverted to medizval 
methods of Jew-baiting.”’ 

Others were more surprised than indignant at the fact 
that in the land of Kultur a fully-fledged campaign against 
a whole race could not only spring into existence, but also 
pass from the academic to the practical sphere. These 
charitable souls, therefore, still full of admiration for German 
culture, felt it incumbent on them to impute the blame to 
Hitler and his Government. Reluctant to pass judgment 
on the German nation, they have once more fallen into the 
fatal error of synthetising in one individual a collective 
movement of which they fail to realise the complexity. 

My own indignation is as great and genuine as that of 
any of the speakers at the numerous meetings of protest 
against German anti-Semitism, but I, for one, can see no 
ground for surprise. The key to the enigma, if enigma it is, 
and the explanation of the apparent contradiction between 
anti-Semitism and Kultur, are to be found in that sinister 
aberration of thought on racial questions which is known as 
Germanism. It is the creed in which the majority of the 
German nation moves and lives and has its being. This 
creed is not only found in the teaching of almost all German 
philosophers, historians and littérateurs, but is also shared by 
the bulk of the nation. Anti-Semitism is one of the con- 
stituent parts of Germanism which is a systematic whole, 
and the latter stands in relation to the former as cause does 
to effect. Germanism and anti-Semitism go hand in hand ; 
nay, they are indissolubly united. They are inseparable, as 
inseparable as light and heat, material and form, framework 
and content. The anti-Semitism of the Nazis is therefore 
quite logical in its shameful consistency. To treat the Jews 
on an equal footing with the descendants of the Germanic 
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race, the race of the Hammergod, would be tantamount to 
a negation of the fundamental principles of Germanism. 

Nor is Hitler alone responsible for the “legal” anti- 
Semitic persecution which from a theoretical movement has 
at last intruded into practical life. Hitler is an anti-Semite, 
but he has only had an accidental and supplementary influence 
on the course of events prepared by the evolution of the 
entire German nation. His enormous success and popularity 
are really due to the fact that for years he has been speaking, 
agitating and acting in conformity with the innermost con- 
victions of the masses. Hitler, the Austrian, has lighted on 
the dream and the aspirations of the German nation, and the 
instincts of the people seized upon him and made him their 
instrument. He could only lead by consenting to follow 
them. And that is the reason why Hitlerism, the expression 
of the deepest aspirations of the German masses, enjoys such 
a remarkable national unanimity. 

A brief analysis of Germanism will shed a new light on the 
anti-Semitism of the Nazis which has shocked the conscious- 
ness formed by centuries of Christianity and astonished the 
civilized world. Germanism is a doctrine of special election. 
Proclaiming the superiority of the Germanic race and its 
absolute right to subjugate or eliminate all other races, it is 
the glorification of everything German, and the hatred and 
scorn of everything which is not Germanic. Whatever is 
noble and beautiful must be German, for Germany represents 
the flower of humanity. Not only does this “race of 
creators ’’ excel all other races, but it has also been reserved 
for it to realise the supreme ideal of humanity. The pivot of 
Germanism may thus be said to be the double belief in the 
supremacy of the Germanic race and in its predestination, for 
its ultimate triumph is both providential and determined. 
It is inevitable, and any resistance on the part of other 
nations and races must prove futile. Being predestined, the 
Germanic race is not only compelled to fulfil its destiny, but 
must also act as it has been acting for over a century. 

Germanism, therefore, is not only intent upon emancipat- 
ing Germans from all foreign influences, but also upon 
eliminating or subjugating all other races which might 
exercise an influence upon the chosen race. Everything that 
stands in the way of Germanism must be eliminated or wiped 
out of existence. Such is the absolute right of the race par 
excellence and of a people with superior mental gifts, of a 
nation with a divine mission. It is not only legitimate, but 
also the duty of the strong race to eliminate or reduce the 
weak by every possible means. Injustice, therefore, violence 
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and brutalities are all means to a great end, for the hero-race, 

the race of ‘‘ masters and soldiers,” has a code of its own. 
Such, in brief outline, is the doctrine in which the national 

consciousness of Germany is most effectively embodied. 


II. 

Germanism is not the dream of visionaries, but the teaching 
of nearly all German philosophers, historians, scientists and 
littérateurs of the last century : of Fichte and Hegel, of Haeckel 
and Ostwald, of Tannenberg and Lasson, not to speak of 
Treitschke and Bernhardi. The Germans, according to 
Fichte, stand in relation to other nations as spirit stands to 
matter, for they alone are “the guardians of the germs of 
human perfection.” Allemani, Allemand, means All-mann, 
or all humanity (Discourses to the German Nation). 

Hegel, whose theory that a nation must consist of units 
not only speaking one language, but also of one racial origin, 
had found many adherents in Germany, was of the same 
opinion. The sceptre in Europe belongs to the German 
nation, and it is only legitimate that all the weaker races 
should submit to the Germans (Philosophy of History, pp. 
77-416). The German race is above vulgar morals, and as 
the hero-nation it has a perfect right to employ all means, 
even violence and injustice. All other races, whose hour had 
either passed or was still slumbering in the future, are mere 
subordinates, never enjoying the right of reciprocity (Mit 
dem Bewustsin eines ungleichen Rechts). No nation can there- 
fore be permitted to contest the right of the Germanic race 
or raise any protest. In other words, no reciprocity, Gleich- 
berechtigung, can exist between the Germanic and other races. 

Ernest Haeckel’s theory of “‘ Monism,”’ too, strengthened 
the belief in the superiority of the Germanic race. While 
undermining the Christian religion, and the teaching of the 
gentle prophet of Nazareth, Haeckel’s theories extinguished 
all feelings of charity for the descendants of alien races. 
According to Tannenberg, the famous author of Gross- 
deutschland, the German people are always right, because they 
are the German people. For such a nation “the policy of 
sentiment is folly, and enthusiasm for humanity sheer idiocy.” 
(Gross-Deutschland, pp. 219-231). 

The German nation, taught the famous Professor Adolf 
Lasson (who, by the way, was a converted Jew of the name 
of Aaron Lazarussohn), has proved itself great beyond the 
possibility of challenge from every other nation in the world. 
Its primacy of culture entitles it to the right of an “ exploiting 
dominance.” In other words, by reason of its intrinsic 
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superiority, the Germanic race possesses the absolute right to 
extend its sway over all other races and nations. 

That the innate superiority of the Germanic race imposes 
upon it the mission and obligation to civilize the world, to 
become strong and thus the real master-race, has also been 
fully explained by the historian Rohrbach in his work, The 
German Idea in the World (Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt). 
Germanism found further support in the racial doctrine of 
Count Gobineau and in the theories of Darwin. Both 
Gobinism and Darwinism may be said to be essential elements 
of Germanism. In his famous Essay on the Inequality of 
Human Races, the clever Frenchman divided humanity into 
superior and inferior races. The Aryan race, “la plus splen- 
dide espéce @homme,” was superior to the yellow and black 
races, while the Germanic people were to-day “the only 
Aryan branch which had best kept the original Aryan strain.” 
In Gobineau’s racial theory and in Darwin’s conceptions of 
the evolution of species, Germanism thus found both a 
corroboration for the idea of the superiority of the Germanic 
race and a scientific justification for the elimination of all 
weaker races by the strong. 

With renewed vigour the Gospel of Germanism and racial 
superiority came forth from Bayreuth. Here Wagner became 
the Apostle of Gobineau, and his trumpet-call was re-echoed 
throughout Germany. 

From what has been said, it will be noticed that Germanism 
contains not only an apology for the use of force, but also of 
the elimination and subjugation of all inferior races by the 
master-race, the “‘ Zwingherren’”’ of Fichte and the “‘ masters 
and soldiers’ of Von Papen. Force and brutality are to be 
worshipped, and war is an indispensable agent of racial 
advance. This creed, almost incomprehensible to the Latin 
and the Anglo-Saxon, is highly palatable to the Germans, and 
particularly to the Prussians. To grant, therefore, to an 
alien race or to a conquered nation an equal right to live, an 
equal right to preserve its characteristics, would be an open 
denial of the very fundamental principle of Germanism. 
Nor can Germanism admit the assimilation of alien races with 
the Germanic, for the Teutons, the Elect, with a great 
civilizing mission before them, must be jealously guarded 
from contamination by alien blood. Subjugate, eliminate or 
wipe them out where and whenever you can; such is the 
ideology of Germanism. 


III. 
Can anyone now wonder or be surprised at the spectre 
of anti-Semitism which has made its appearance in Germany 
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since the triumph of Nazism and Racialism, which are in 
perfect consonance with Germanism? A Nazi, permeated 
as he is by the spirit of Germanism, would be a traitor to his 
creed and a renegade, were he not to subscribe to the anti- 
Semitic credo. 

Anti-Semitism is as old as the Jewish race. In antiquity 
it was known as anti-Judaism, and emanated from the same 
source as all national prejudices. The causes of anti- 
Semitism are either of a psychological or of an historical 
nature. Psychologically, the movement may be explained 
as the expression of strength which a majority always feels 
towards a minority, the former showing either its hatred of 
or contempt for the latter. 

As for the historical causes of anti-Semitism, they are 
threefold: Religious, economical or racial. When 
Christianity became the dominant religion and from a 
persecuted a persecuting body, anti-Semitism assumed a 
religious colouring. A Jew converted to Catholicism was 
immune from persecution, while yellow badges distinguished 
the followers of the ancient faith from the Christians. In 
modern times anti-Semitism has often been advocated on 
economical grounds—and Jewish capitalism was made 
responsible for it. 

Of a quite different nature, however, is the anti-Semitism 
of the Nazis, which is neither religious nor economical. In 
the case of a few individuals, this anti-Semitism may not be 
entirely free from commercial jealousy, social prejudice, or 
political opportunism, but, on the whole, it is the logical 
result of Germanism. Its real causes lie very much deeper 
than any mere clamour of particular economic interests of 
individual persons or groups of persons in the Reich. 

The “ legal ”’ persecution of the Jews is not intended, as 
in the Middle Ages, to serve the greater glory of God, but that 
of the Germanic race. Not in the name of Christ, who, as 
extreme Germanists pretend, was an Aryan and not a Jew, 
but in the name of the Germanic race are the Jews being 
“legally ’’ persecuted. Karl Cohen or Fritz Felsenstein, 
whose grandfathers had already adopted the Christian faith, 
are still Jews, as far as the Nazis are concerned. 

As for the economic reasons, Hitler and his Nazis know 
full well that the Jews are a source of wealth and prosperity 
for the country. They are aware of the fact that Jewry has 
rendered and is still capable of rendering that financial 
assistance to Germany which she so greatly needs. They 
will hardly be so bold as to ask silver and gold from the sons 
of Mendel and Moses, after smashing Jewish noses. For the 
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sake of Germanism, however, for the sake of that Deutschtum 
dear to their hearts, they are ready to run the risk. 

The Jews are an inferior and weaker race, and in con- 
formity with the teaching of Germanism all weaker races must 
be eliminated and wiped out, or at least driven out of the 
sacred German land. To-day it is the turn of the Jews, 
and to-morrow, as soon as Germanism will have attained 
its goal, other races will meet with the same treatment at 
the hands of the nation of “ masters and soldiers.”” There 
can be no question of right and tolerance, of justice and 
humanity, either in the case of the Jews, or in that of other 
races or nations who, in the course of time, will be subjugated 
by the disciples of Germanism. 

The above considerations are sufficient to show that 
Germanism involves issues much bigger than anti-Semitism. 
At the back of this doctrine lie the desire and decision of the 
German people to dominate Europe and, if possible, the 
whole world. Exclusive of any widely human policy, its 
aim is to constitute a strong nation for purposes of world- 
dominion. The anti-Semitism of the Nazis is, therefore, 
far from being an end in itself, but a mere curtain-raiser, easily 
staged. It is a prelude to a much bigger drama which the 
actors hope to play, in a not dim and distant future, on the 
world-stage. It will be a drama in four acts: Revision, 
Restitution, Revanche and Reparation. In the opinion of 
all Germanists the race of the Hammergod has been deprived 
of its rightful inheritance by the treaty of Versailles, and 
the wrong must be righted by any means. Should persuasion, 
intimidation, insolence and arrogance, or finasserie fail to 
attain the desired end, the task will have to be attacked by 
force of arms, for “force alone,” according to Germanism, 
“conveys the right to existence.” 

This is clear to all those who have carefully listened to 
the beating pulse of the new Germany. The consensus of 
opinion of all careful observers, who are watching the daily 
military displays and ceremonies of the Nazis, is that the 
spirit of militarism and the intoxication and delirium of 
force are now more than ever alive in the Reich. Clearly we 
have here a process which, within measurable distance of 
time, must result in a new catastrophe. And if the European 
statesmen do not watch with a jealous eye, all Pacts of Peace 
will only serve to disguise from the world, behind the camou- 
flage of peace, the preparations for an advance of Germanism 
towards the mastery of Europe. 

ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
AND PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


I. 


MonSIEUR CAMILLE BARRERE, the eminent French publicist 
and diplomat, is reported recently to have remarked that 
‘Manhood suffrage is destroying parliamentary government.” 
In saying this he was merely confirming the generalisation 
uttered many years ago by the German historian Heinrich 
von Sybel who, on the basis of a wide survey of democracies, 
ancient, mediaeval and modern, came to the conclusion that 
‘* Universal suffrage always heralds the end of popular govern- 
ment.’ It seems worth while to consider, if only in a brief and 
summary manner, these dicta of the historian and the pub- 
licist, and to ask on the one hand how far they accord with 
fact, and on the other hand what light they throw on the 
present course of events in this country of ours. 

The ancient experiments in ultra-democracy need not 
detain us long; because in pre-Christian days there was 
nothing that corresponded to modern “ parliamentary govern- 
ment.” For the essence of parliamentary government is the 
representative system ; and—a strange but undoubted fact— 
neither the brilliant political theorists of Greece nor the 
eminent practical politicians of Rome had the genius (or the 
insanity) to invent the device of representation. Did they 
hold the view, later developed by Rousseau, that it is impos- 
sible for one man, whoever he may be, or however elected, 
really to represent another, still less to represent a multitude 
of others ? We do not know. Be that as it may, the ancient 
democracies were all direct democracies, that is to say, their 
citizens took an immediate, and so far as possible, an equal 
share in legislation, administration, and adjudication. As 
direct democracies they were limited by sheer physical neces- 
sity to small communities—city-states of a few thousand 
inhabitants—and, consequently, the lessons that their history 
teaches have to be applied with caution to the gigantic 
national democracies of modern times. Nevertheless, these 
lessons are not wholly irrelevant, and they are all alarmingly 
ominous. For the characteristics of the ancient democracies— 
and, in particular, of the Athenian democracy, of which we 
know most—were extreme instability and impermanence, gross 
corruption and oppression, abysmal ignorance and incompe- 
tence, final and irremediable failure. Their factiousness and 
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fickleness, their incapacity to produce efficient leaders, their 
liability to be dominated by worthless demagogues, their levity 
and lawlessness, brought them all speedily to ruin, and 
resulted in their subjugation by foreign foes. Says Professor 
J. 8S. Blackie of the greatest of them : “ For her hundred years 
of unfettered democracy Athens paid dearly with more than 
two thousand years of political servitude.” 

The mediaeval democracies—especially those of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century Italian city-states which were by 
far the most remarkable and significant—differed in many 
important respects from their ancient predecessors ; but they 
shared with them the characteristics of extreme quarrelsome- 
ness, venality, cruelty, changefulness, ingratitude, incalcul- 
ability, and political ineptitude. One and all they passed— 
naturally and deservedly—under the stern but necessary yoke 
of such unitary powers of France, Spain and Austria. What 
they lacked was discipline, and its lack involved their destruc- 
tion. 

The typical democracies of modern times, that is to say, 
democracies based on the ideal of universal suffrage, owed 
their rise to the inspiration of Rousseau and the example of 
the French Revolution. The two fundamental conceptions of 
Rousseau were: (1) the freedom of the individual; and 
(2) the sovereignty of the state instituted by the voluntary 
surrender, on the part of each citizen, of this individual free- 
dom to the community as a whole. Thus he harmonised 
Man and Society. The French Constitution of 1791 realised, 
so far as was practically possible, the ideas of Rousseau, and 
this Constitution was the model on which was framed the still 
more famous Spanish Constitution of 1812—a Constitution 
of the extremist democratic type, round which for half-a- 
century the radicals of the whole European and Latin- 
American Constituents rallied. 

The history of the democratic experiments of this half- 
century, that is to say, the record of the numerous attempts 
to establish a stable parliamentary system of government on 
the basis of universal suffrage, is a lamentable catalogue 
of disastrous and often ridiculous failures. Sir Henry Maine, 
writing in 1885, remarked that in Spain itself since 1812 there 
had been “ forty military risings of a serious nature, in most 
of which the mob took part.”” As to Latin-America, its revolu- 
tions were legion, and its anarchy chronic. Mr. F. Lieber, 
in his interesting book entitled Liberty and Self-Government 
(1853), observed that “ the first half of our century (4.D. 1801- 
50) produced more than three hundred political constitutions.” 
Mr. Lieber’s story of corruption, violence, incompetence and 
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disaster has been supplemented and brought up-to-date in 
Monsieur F.. Garcia-Calderon’s notable two-volumed work, 
Les Démocraties Latines d Amérique (1912). It appears, for 
example, that Venezuela alone had fifty-two important revolu- 
tions during the course of the century 1812-1911. A survey 
of the whole evidence seems clearly to convey the lesson that 
nothing but tragedy can result from the effort to establish a 
firm and efficient government upon the basis of a franchise 
that does not attempt to discriminate between good and bad, 
capable and incapable, propertied and paupers, educated and 
ignorant. Among the Latin peoples of the world, at any 
rate, universal suffrage has proved itself to be incompatible 
with effective parliamentary government. A reversion to 
autocratic dictatorship has been necessary to prevent the 
complete subsidence of civilisation into anarchy. 


II. 


But what of the Teutonic peoples ? What of Germany ; 
what of America; above all, what of Britain? Let us deal 
with Britain first, since it is with Britain that we are primarily 
concerned, and since it was in Britain that parliamentary 
government was first developed. Now, concerning Britain, 
the first observation to be made is this, and it is an extremely 
important observation. In Britain parliamentary govern- 
ment preceded universal suffrage, whereas on the Continent 
universal suffrage preceded parliamentary government. In 
the present German Republic, for instance, before the Con- 
stitution was framed, it was laid down as a fundamental 
principle by the Constituent Assembly (July, 1919) that repre- 
sentatives to the new Reichstag “‘ must be elected by the 
universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage of all German 
citizens, both men and women,” and only later was it deter- 
mined how the elections should take place and what should 
be the powers of the body elected. In the resultant Constitu- 
tion it was decreed that there should be one member in the 
Reichstag for every 60,000 electors. Nothing was to intervene 
between the representative and this enormous agglomeration of 
fortuitous, unconcatenated, electoral atoms, with whom his 
relation might be of a merely momentary character. 

Very different was the process by means of which parlia- 
mentary government in England was established. When, in 
the thirteenth century, the name “ parliament’ came into 
use, and when for the first time representatives began to make 
their appearance in the Great Council of the realm, it was 
organised societies, not casual collections of individuals, that 
were represented in the national assembly. The House of 
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Commons, when it took shape, was a communitas communita- 
tum. Each county, irrespective of its size—Yorkshire being 
equated with Rutland—sent its two members. From each 
borough that was called upon to furnish separate representa- 
tives, moreover, two men were summoned to attend—once 
again in total disregard of the question whether they were as 
populous as Norwich and Bristol, or as thinly inhabited as 
Sarum and Gatton. 

This fundamental fact was associated with others hardly 
less significant and important. First, the suffrage was not 
claimed by these communities as a right; they earnestly 
strove, indeed, to avoid representation. It was imposed upon 
them as a public duty by the national executive. Secondly, 
these communal representatives met in order to decide how 
much they themselves and the corporations for which they 
stood would contribute to the necessities of the king: self- 
taxation, not the taxation of other people, was their essential 
function. Thirdly, as guardians and economisers of their 
own hardly-won wealth, they acted as critics of the executive, 
as checks upon extravagant ministers, as opponents of intoler- 
able monarchs. They were not in a position to be themselves 
tyrants. In short, the genius of the old English parliament— 
which became the British parliament in 1707, and the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom in 1801—was wholly alien from 
the representative assemblies that sprang up like fungi in 
the nineteenth century from the seed of Rousseau’s ideas 
forced in the dunghill of the French Revolution. 

But most unfortunately the seed of Continental radicalism 
was, in the early nineteenth century, conveyed to Britain, 
and by a series of so-called Reform Acts the venerable and 
admirable parliament of this country was transmuted into 
an ultra-democratic assembly of the Continental type. It 
must be freely admitted that by the year 1832 some reform 
of the still-mediaeval House of Commons was urgently 
needed. Many of the ancient communities (e.g., the county of 
York) had grown so big that a larger representation was 
demanded ; others (e.g., Old Sarum) had become so small 
that they had ceased to have any valid claim to representa- 
tion at all. Moreover, new communities (e.g., the industrial 
and commercial towns of the North, such as Manchester and 
Leeds) had sprung up, and, as having special interests, had 
an equitable right to a representation more direct than that 
provided by the county constituencies in which they were 
situated. So far as redistribution of seats went, the Reform 
Act of 1832 did its necessary but painful work fairly well. 
Fifty-six “rotten”? boroughs were disfranchised ; thirty 
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others lost one member each. Forty-three new boroughs 
were created, some returning two members, others one. 
County members were increased from ninety-four to one 
hundred and fifty-nine. On the whole, all this was right and 
proper. It was in the introduction of the new franchise 
that the fatal error was committed. But even here it was 
not so much in the actual provisions of the Act (which were 
moderate) as in the recognition of a false and anti-social 
principle—a principle which reduced the actual provisions 
of the Act to mere temporary subterfuges ; a principle which 
led inevitably to the deluge of universal suffrage. This false 
and anti-social principle, redolent of Rousseau and eloquent 
of Continental liberalism, was the doctrine that the franchise 
is a personal right rather than a public function. Now it is 
not to be denied that if any person—man, woman or child ; 
saint or sinner ; prince or pauper ; sane or imbecile—demands 
admission to the franchise, his claim requires serious considera- 
tion. For each and every individual has intrinsic worth, 
and to none without due cause can justly be refused the 
exercise of powers conducive to his self-realisation. But in 
the sphere of politics, and particularly in the matter of 
admission to the franchise, the decisive determinant is not 
the self-realisation of the individual, but the well-being of the 
community—in which well-being, we may add, the real 
interest of the individual ultimately resides. The crucial test 
in every case is: Will this extension of the franchise—e.g., 
to artisans in 1867; to agricultural labourers in 1884; to 
paupers and middle-aged females in 1918; to “ flappers ”’ in 
1928—will this extension of the franchise lead to the improve- 
ment of government, the strengthening of the state, the good 
of the community-as-a-whole ? 

It is safe to say that—whether the net results of the four 
British Franchise Acts were good or bad—this test was not 
applied. Hence two cardinal errors were committed. On 
the one hand the old communitates, the counties and the 
boroughs, the very foundations of our parliamentary system, 
were split up and destroyed, and in their place were put the 
present utterly inorganic and irrational single-member con- 
stituencies established on the merely arithmetical principle 
that there shall on the average be one member of parliament 
for each 50,000 electors. On the other hand, the franchise 
was gradually made universal, so that now every person of 
twenty-one (with the inconsiderable exception of peers, 
felons, lunatics, and a few other insignificant outcasts), claims 
as a personal right a voice and vote in the determination of 
that matter of vital importance to the country, the empire, 
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and the world, namely, the constitution of the sovereign 
legislature of the United (or Dis-united) Kingdom. 


III. 


What have been, and what are, the consequences of this 
descent into unmitigated democracy; this transmutation 
of the old English parliament of represented communities into 
the modern conglomerate House of Commons composed of the 
nominees of incoherent aggregations of casually contiguous 
individuals ? The first and most obvious consequence is the 
severance of the member of parliament from his constituency. 
Instead of the local man, known to his electors and cognisant 
of both their opinions and their needs, the typical modern 
member is the “ carpet-bagger,”’ sent down from some central 
office with a ready-made programme a few weeks before a 
general election. He knows nothing, and cares little for his 
constituency. Now that his travelling expenses are paid, it 
is a matter of indifference to him whether he stands for Dan 
or for Beersheba. True, he generally represents something 
or other. If he is a wealthy man, it may be the Federation of 
British Employers or the Coalowners Association. If he is a 
pious man, it may be the Evangelical Alliance or the E.C.U. 
If he is a labour man, it may be the I.L.P. or the N.U.R. But 
it is scarcely ever his constituency. The electors, when they 
have cast their votes, are functi officio. All they can do is to 
wait for five years, and then turn him out if he has misrepre- 
sented too many of them too flagrantly. 

This suggests the second conspicuous consequence of this 
descent into universal suffrage. It is this. The horror of 
the quinquennial appeal to the 28,000,000 electors whose 
power is for the electoral moment absolute ; whose caprice 
is incalculable, whose average intelligence is low, whose know- 
ledge of politics is negligible, whose liability to be misled by 
passion and prejudice is limitless—the horror of this quin- 
quennial ordeal preys upon the minds of the individual mem- 
bers and upon the collective mind of both the Government 
and the Opposition until they are reduced to impotence and 
futility. They dare not do what is right for fear of being 
misrepresented and damned. They dare not do anything, 
however proper and necessary (e.g., apply the axe of economy), 
if it is likely to rouse the antagonism of any strongly-organised 
interest spread throughout many constituencies (e.g., the 
National Union of Teachers). 

Hence the third consequence of the degradation of the 
franchise, namely, the reduction of politics to a demoralising 
endeavour to delude and debauch Demos. Demos—omnipo- 
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tent at election times if impotent at other times—must be 
soothed into quiescence by melodies from Celtic lyres ; tickled 
into good humour by unctuous flatteries ; lured into gentle 
activity by seductive promises of doles and pensions ; aroused 
to fury by Marxian invectives. The citizenship of the newly- 
enfranchised electorate is corrupted by appeals to cupidity 
and hate. 

In Germany, where traditions of parliamentary govern- 
ment are wanting, universal suffrage has resulted in a chaos 
from which dictatorship alone provides a way out. In 
America, where each state fixes its own franchise, but where 
manhood suffrage is the rule, a complete deadlock in govern- 
ment seems to have established itself. What will be the issue 
in Britain ? May we venture to hope that this country, with 
its glorious tradition of past efficiency, may so learn the 
lessons of its constitutional history as to be able—by restoring 
the lost connection between members and constituencies ; 
by eliminating from the House of Commons the sinister 
influence of extraneous organisations (such as trade unions 
and financial corporations), giving them open and legitimate 
representation in a reformed House of Lords; by educating 
the new gigantic electorate, and by purifying its will—to 
remove the causes of our present feebleness and inefficiency, 
and to revive the reality of a strong parliamentary govern- 
ment ? 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


INDIA: THE LAST RESORT 


“Nations are not guided by comprehensive views; they are 
rather impelled by powerful feelings.” 


Tue Indian inquest is in full swing. Controversy gathers 
strength, and there is increasing anxiety on the White Paper 
proposals for the future of India. Even members of the 
Joint Select Committee, who are to examine the whole 
question, are joining in the fray. What are we to think 
when the Chairman of the Committee writes thus in a Con- 
servative organ :— | 
“ It is often said by those in favour of reform, but who are alarmed 
at the existing proposals of government, that the white paper goes too 
far and too fast. I challenge such persons to tell us what substantial 
measures of constitutional progress within the individual province 
they contemplate which does not include ‘law and order.’ Are they 
prepared to tell India that the scope of the new boon they propose 
to bestow, is to be limited to the transfer of such matters as irrigation 
and inland waterways ?” 

Who, among us, would limit himself to “such matters 
as irrigation and inland waterways”? In the Simon Report, 
which many “ malcontents” accept, while others would 
still reserve “‘ law and order,” the following would be trans- 
ferred to the control of the popularly elected legislatures :— 

Land laws, and land revenue administration in all its branches. 

Famine relief. 

Irrigation, water supplies, water power. 

Forests. 

Administration of justice, including all civil and criminal courts. 

Police and prisons. 

Factory, etc., inspection, and labour matters generally. 

Agency functions. 

Relations with Native States. Statistics. Income Tax. 


“We cannot go back,” is trumpeted from the housetops, 
but can it be suggested that to hand over the above is not 
a most profound advance? And the following :— 

“Ts it reasonable to suppose that a people eager for self-government, 
who for 70 years have been taught and encouraged by us to regard 
representative government as an institution of the utmost value, 
should be content now to regard the acquisition of control over inland 
waterways as a satisfactory instalment of political growth ? ” 

How it can be maintained that we have proclaimed, 
over a period of 70 years, the system now recommended for 
India as a blessing for her, is beyond comprehension. We 
need go no further back than 1909, to the bill which introduced 
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| the Morley-Minto reforms. Speaking on the bill, Lord Morley, 


as Secretary of State for India, fully conscious of the import- 
ance of his words, stated most emphatically that if he thought 
the bill was introducing a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment into India, or would even lead to it he, for one, would 
have nothing to do with it. Where is the justification for 
the statement that we have led India all these years up a 
garden path, which was to widen into the broad highway of 
parliamentary government, when we have this most authori- 
tative declaration of the Secretary of State, as late as 1909 ? 

There is none whatever. Not by the widest stretch of 
imagination can it be said that it was our declared intention, 
before 1917, to introduce responsible Government into India, 
modelled on our parliamentary system, and based on a vast 
electorate of illiterates. But there are pledges ; and we must 
clear our minds in regard to them, before they too become 
obscured in the controversy. Let Mr. Baldwin lead us. In 
a speech at the Albert Hall last month he is reported to have 
said— 

“Under the Government of India Act, 1919, we are committed 
to giving India responsible government some time.” 

That is the truth. No one can, no one wishes, to deny 
it. That is our pledge to India. But it is the first pledge 
Parliament gave to India which contains the promise of 
self-government. 

But what is more important is the conditions which 
Parliament attached to that pledge. What Parliament, 
in coming to a judgment on the matter, must needs ask is, 
not what further advance must now be made, but, How have 
the conditions attaching to our pledge been fulfilled ? The 
answer to this is the sole justification for any further action 
at all. It is fundamental to the whole question. In 1917, 
the Secretary of State for India clearly and unequivocally 
declared to India and to Parliament as follows :—‘‘ We 
are giving you this now; we intend extending it later ; 
but we need to be satisfied of the co-operation received, and 
the extent to which you have shouldered this great and 
responsible charge. We shall send out a Commission later, 
who will be asked to say if you have done well, in which 
case we shall consider a further advance; whether you 
need further experience, in which case we shall consider 
whether any further advance is desirable ; or whether you 
are still so wanting in experience, that we may even have to 
go back.” If these were not intended as the considerations 
which would guide and determine future policy, we have 
been misled. But they were so intended, and we must take 
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cognisance of them. The Simon Commission made pro- 
posals after a painstaking examination. Can anyone suggest 
that they are not more in keeping with the true situation, 
than the scheme in the recent White Paper ? And what of 
the co-operation which is to be the arbiter of further advance ? 
What is the co-operation received since the reforms were 
inaugurated 12 years ago? There have been four elections 
in India since 1920. In two of these the Congress, the only 
organised party in the country, completely anti-British, 
refrained from participation. This surprised no one, for 
the Indian National Congress will not co-operate in anything 
for long, unless it is likely to obtain complete control. That 
is why it denounced the proposals of the Simon Commission 
before they were published. That will be its attitude to any 
form of constitution which falls short of this idea. In the 
remaining two, it participated in order to wreck the reforms 
from within, never with the intention of co-operating. 

Other parties have shown their complete inability to 
organize against the Congress. Their attitude is contained 
in the report of an interview which the then President of 
the National Liberal Federation gave to the Proneer in 
January, 1932. He said— 


“It is easy to criticize the Liberal, and other non-Congress parties 
for not countering Congress propaganda, but it should be remembered 
that it is the Congress which has the ear of the public, and that a non- 
Congress speaker will find it extremely hard to get a hearing from the 
public.” 


If this is the attitude of non-Congress parties now, what 
is it likely to be with British control still further withdrawn ? 
Congress will have a clear field. It will then not be much 
use talking about the steadying influence of the Princes. 

Already, it would seem, their right of expression of doubt 
and alarm is not permitted with that freedom to which all 
sides to the controversy are entitled; otherwise, how can 
the interruption of the late Jam Sahib’s speech, shortly 
before his lamented death, be explained ? 

Even co-operation among those elected in 1921 was 
short-lived, for six months after the inauguration of the 
new assembly, an “ Autonomy debate” was staged, which 
demanded responsible government in all but the Army, 
Foreign and political departments by 1924, and complete 
Dominion Home Rule by 1929. ‘The Government com- 
promised with an amendment which declared ‘“ That the 
progress made by India on the path of responsible govern- 
ment warrants a re-examination and revision of the present 
constitution at an earlier date than 1928.” 
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Clearly, the test which Parliament said should be applied 


six months after the initiation of the reforms! What pro- 
gress could India have possibly made in six months? It has 
been suggested that if we do not go forward we shall injure 
our trade. Can anyone visualize the extent of our trade under 
Congress control ? And would anyone care to predict that 
Congress will never get control? Is not the “ swing of the 
pendulum” one of the features of modern democracy ? 
That there has been some co-operation must be recognised, 
and those Indians who have stood loyally to their duty have 
earned the gratitude of their own country, and of this; 
but it would be a gross travesty of facts to say that co- 
operation has been forthcoming to the extent we are entitled 
toexpect. There has been more unrest, turmoil and insecurity 
to life and property in India in the last 12 years, than in any 
other comparable period since the Crown assumed the govern- 
ance of the country in 1858, and for which non-co-operation 
must take its share. Where are the evidences of co-operation 
on which we are to form judgment before relinquishing further 
control ? Let us be honest about this when we are talking 
of pledges. But whether the new policy be good or bad, 
we are told, that, at any rate, it is not a Socialist policy. 
It is well to be reminded of that, for there is no reason why 
Conservative principle should be obscured in the issue. There 
have been coalition governments before. All are obliged, 
in the nature of things, to work on the same lines. Com- 
promise must be dominant. Can we afford to compromise 
on the question of the future of India ? 

Professor Hearnshaw in his book, ‘‘ Conservatism in 
England,” provides us with a powerful reminder of the 
seriousness of our responsibilities. Discussing the corruption 
of Conservatism, on page 267 he says, “‘I think, however, 
that it may safely be said that no Conservative government 
true to its principles, and conscious of its power, would have 
done some of the things that were perpetrated by the coalition 
administration (in which Conservatives predominated), during 
the six years of its existence, 1916-1922,” and he then makes 
this particular reference to their Indian policy :— 


“Thirdly, it would not have made the fatal mistake in Indian 
policy involved in the “ self-governing” proclamation of 1917, and 
immensely aggravated by the Montague-Chelmsford Report of 1918, 
and by the Government of India Act, 1920. Already the fruits of 
this disastrous aberration—this attempt to confer self-government 
upon a continent unready to receive it—have been sufficiently dis- 
played in widespread ruin and bloodshed. And the end is not yet.” 


But what of law and order? There is great concern at 
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the proposal to transfer law and order, and the necessity for 
maintaining the morale of the Police. 

The question is well argued in the Simon Report, but when 
the Commission recommended transfer, it did not contemplate 
a transformed central government, with a dyarchic con- 
stitution. It, in fact, trenchantly disavowed such a scheme. 

The only practical safeguard which would exist in the 
event of a breakdown, and a breakdown in the Police would 
jeopardize the tranquility of the whole country, would be the 
Army, the British Army in India. But it would be dangerous 
to assume that in every circumstance where such a safeguard 
might unfortuntely be needed, that army could always be 
effective. The British Army in India contains less than 60,000 
men of all arms, but this is not the actual number which 
would be immediately available in emergency. In includes 
ancillary troops, Supply and Transport, Ordnance personnel, 
Staffs, Doctors, and large clerical establishments, who, 
while indispensable to supply and maintenance, are not 
fighting effectives. 

Provision also needs to be made in every internal security 
scheme for the protection of both Indians and Europeans, 
where depots are located. These make serious inroads into 
the numbers available for active work, and for mobile columns 
which are necessary in any security scheme. Allowing for 
sickness and furlough, our total may well be less than 40,000 
men. This is no safeguard at all in the event of widespread 
disorder. 

There is, in addition, the Indian Army, which, in an 
emergency, is of equal, if not more importance than the 
British Army itself. It is more than three times as large 
and its efficiency at present is no less. It is raised from the 
martial races, while one-sixth of the infantry consists of men 
who are not Indian subjects. Whether the Gurkhas of 
Nepal would accept military service under a purely Indian 
Government is a matter for conjecture; it is quite certain 
they would not gladly allow themselves to be officered by 
Indians. 

Plans for the Indianization of the Indian Army have 
recently been greatly extended and now include the Jndian- 
ization of a complete division of all arms with an Indian 
Air Force. For some years to come these units will contain 
an element, a decreasing element, of British officers, and 
while this is so, there will be neutral officers to preserve the 
balance between the various communities, which are as much 
in evidence in the Army, as anywhere else. 
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equally well represented in the regiments now in process of 
Indianization, which will be completed some day. What, 
| then, will be the position ? There will be this large number of 
regiments officered entirely by Indians, and unless the fatuous 
demand that recruitment should be thrown open to all 
communities is conceded, they will comprise, in the main, 
the martial races of both Hindus and Moslems with no neutral 
restraining element. They will be commanded by an officer 
from one or other of these peoples. How will he act in a 
communal disturbance ? Will not the arguments which the 
Simon Commission advanced when examining the position 


' of an Indian Minister holding the portfolio of law and order, 


apply equally here ? And the great extension of Indianiza- 
tion is a new feature since the Simon Commission reported. 
If the morale of the Police became undermined from any 
cause whatsoever, as it was at Sholapur in 1930, must we 
not weigh the likely effect on the Indianized Indian Army ? 
In disorder, are not the Police and Army inter-dependent ? 
And in the event of a breakdown, to what extent could the 
British Army be effective ? This presents a problem which 
will persist so long as there are communal differences. And 
how long will that be ? Can anyone assert that our relinquish- 
ment of control in India will bring them to a happy ter- 
mination ? And who will deny they may be accentuated ? 
If the withdrawal of British troops in India took place, could 
we face the future with a quiet mind? It is no answer to 
say that the military problem of India is sound at the moment. 
Its soundness depends on peace and quiet within. Even that 
may be rudely challenged, as it was in 1919. Chaos within 
has always been an invitation for the unruly without to take 
a hand. 

Peace and tranquility in India are, I earnestly believe, 
threatened by the proposals of the white paper. And the 
justification for the proposals seems to be that we are pledged 
to go forward, regardless of conditions. Unless realities 
are faced more than they have been, advance at the present 
suggested rate will bring us to a disaster from which there 
will be no escape. And once again History, with merciless 
precision, will record the folly of our action. 


A. G. FULLER. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S MONTH 


It is nineteen years this month of July since Joseph Chamber- 
lain died (July 2nd, 1914). He was born July 8th, 1836, at 
Camberwell, London, but Birmingham became his home when 
he was eighteen years of age, for thirty-eight years he 
remained a Member of that town, and his resignation had not 
taken effect when his death came. 

His birthday, July 8th, is kept as “‘ Chamberlain Day ” 
in Birmingham, by the great Unionist Party which he created 
there. He was not a “ Conservative,” though he was a most 
faithful and powerful ally to Conservatives for twenty years 
(1886-1906), he was above all things a Unionist, believing in 
the union of interests, union of classes, union of the different 
parts of the Empire, in the fullest sense. To working-men, 
who so well understand the meaning and the strength of 
union, he preached the gospel of more work and better rewards 
to be obtained through closer union within the Empire. 

Stricken down at the most splendid moment of his career, 
July, 1906, just as his fellow-citizens had paid their wonderful 
tribute of admiration and affection for his work as their 
Member for thirty years, he waited in almost unbroken silence 
for eight years, hoping for the fulfilment of his plans to protect 
and consolidate the Empire by means of tariffs. During this 
time he watched, hopefully at first, for the awakening of his 
country to the sense of its great Imperial mission—a mission 
which her people can only fulfil when they have first put their 
house in order, but it was very long before his projects came 
even to partial fruition. For every step forward we seemed 
to slip at least half a step backward, and it was not till 1931, 
seventeen years after Joseph Chamberlain’s death, that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Budget was brought in, declaring 
that Protection of Home Trade and the development of trade 
within the Empire was to be the future policy of this country. 
And for the first time since the coming of Free Trade, the 
welfare of our own people in town or country was to come 
before that of foreigners. The months of June and July 
often marked events of importance in Joseph Chamberlain’s 
life. At the age of twenty-five, he married July 25th, 1861, 
Miss Harriet Kenrick, and two children were born before her 
sudden death in 1863—Beatrice and his eldest son, Austen. 
After five years of loneliness, which he vainly strove to lessen 
by unceasing activity in business and in social work for his 
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_ men at the factory and for national education, he married 


again, in June, 1868, Miss Florence Kenrick, cousin of his first 
wife. Neville Chamberlain and three daughters were born 
to him before her death, and at that date he had already been 
Mayor of Birmingham for some months. Devoted as he was 
to his work for the town, and his schemes for its improvement, 
his sorrow at his wife’s death caused him to offer to retire 
from the mayoralty, but the town would not allow him to 
resign. 

The summer of 1876 marked the turning point in his 
career. He was then elected M.P. for Birmingham, June 17th, 
and on June 28th he made his first great speech to his con- 
stituents in Bingley Hall, a huge place used chiefly for cattle 
shows. He made then a remarkable statement. He did not 
believe that the workman’s interests were antagonistic to 
those of other classes, although he was persuaded they had 
the most to gain from legislation. He proclaimed himself a 
working-man’s Member, and that claim he always fully 
justified. 

Chamberlain’s birthday that year was spent in sadness 
and depression, and when congratulated on his election to 
Parliament by his friend Admiral Maxse, he replied, ‘I 
exchange a sympathetic constituency for a hostile audience, 
and I doubt if I or anyone else can do much good at West- 
minster for years to come.”* It is amusing to note that 
Chamberlain’s first birthday in the House was distinguished 
by a “ scene ’’ when he referred to his chief, Lord Hartington, 
as “‘ the late Leader of the then Liberal Party, but now only 
leader of a section.” 

June and July of 1886 were the most momentous in Joseph 
Chamberlain’s political life. Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule 
Bill was before the House, and Chamberlain, who had resigned 
from the Cabinet in March, had not yet severed himself from 
the Liberal Party. But he was determined to defeat the 
Second Reading, and on June 7th over ninety Liberals 
followed him into the Lobby against it. The General Election 
was fixed for July (a three weeks’ battle in those days), and 
on July 2nd, in Birmingham Town Hall, he made what is 
probably one of the finest speeches of his life. And this is 
the remarkable point to be noted : every word of it contains 
a warning and a reproach to those politicians who com- 
placently announce that they are “ prepared to risk”’ the 
loss of India and the dereliction of our duty there. 

Speaking on the Irish question in the Town Hall that night, 


* Chamberlain’s letters to Admiral Maxse—National Review, February, 
1933. 
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packed from floor to ceiling with turbulent voters, including 
many Irishmen, he warned them : 


he 


ce 


. . . It is one thing to grant the wishes and to meet the require- 
ments of the Irish people ; it is another thing to drop on your knees 
to conspirators in America. You have a momentous decision to make. 
This is an unexampled crisis in our national history. . . . On your 
shoulders have descended all the traditions of the past. To you is 
entrusted the defence of your country. Your action is being watched 
with the keenest interest by every dependency in every quarter of the 
vast Dominion that your ancestors have established. . . . 

“In all our Colonies—above all, in India—where hundreds of 
millions of men acknowledge the sway of England, not merely for the 
display of force which we are able to make, but because they believe 
us to be brave and bold and enduring . . . these proposals have 
excited an alarm amongst the friends, and a sinister interest amongst 
the foes of England !”’ 


Amid intense and rising excitement, with keen emotion, 
continued : 


‘ 


‘ ... And if in the future, if now you are going to yield to the 
threat of obstruction and agitation—(‘ Never !’’)—if you tremble at the 
thought of responsibility, if you shrink from the duty which is cast 
upon you, if you are willing to wash your hands of your obligations, 
if you will desert those who trust to your loyalty and honour, if British 
courage and pluck are dead within your hearts, if you are going to quail 
before the dagger of the assassin and the threats—(‘‘ Never!” and 
protracted cheering, the audience rising in a body)—threats of con- 
spirators and rebels, then I say indeed the sceptre of dominion will have 
passed from our grasp, and this great Empire will perish with the 
qualities which have hitherto sustained it.” 


These are words that should be remembered to-day in 


connection with the proposed surrender of our Indian Empire. 


In 1887 a great change took place in Mr. Chamberlain’s 


private life, for he met in America Miss Mary Endicott—his 
future wife—daughter of a distinguished New England 
statesman. 


And on July 8th, the next year, he wrote to her :* 


“ This is my birthday, and it is natural I should go back to last year 
and dwell on the changes you made in my life. . . . How much I owe 
to you. Then I was much harder, striving to steel myself and to play 
the game of life till the cards fell from my hands, and caring little how 
soon that time came.” 


In 1895 Chamberlain reached his greatest work. He 


became Colonial Secretary. Once more the words he addressed 
to the House (February, 1900) apply to the present situation 


in 


India and our attitude towards the Congress champions of 


boycott and murder. 


“‘ Never again shall they . . . be able to erect . . . a citadel from 
whence shall proceed disaffection and race enmity. Never again shall 


* Life of Jaseph Chamberlain, by J.L.Garvin. Vol. II, pp. 306 and 307, 
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they be able to endanger the paramountcy of Great Britain. Never 
again shall they be able to treat an Englishman as if he belonged to an 
inferior race.” 


If they showed themselves fit, equality with the British 
should be theirs ; if unfit, subordination, a position of pre- 
dominance never ! Conciliation was useless without firmness : 
- . it is not conciliation to meet the views of opponents 
by alienating friends.” 

From 1903 to 1906, the Tariff Reform battle was on. He 
would never have taken off his coat in this great movement, 
said Chamberlain, if he had not believed that the policy of 
Protection was life and death to the working-man. June, 
1905, saw the end of his Parliamentary life. He was thankful 
the session was ended. Mr. Balfour was hopeless. Either he 
could not make up his mind to any course of action, or it 
would not stay made up long enough for any serious action 
to be taken. And this seems to be the disease affecting most 
of the “leaders” since Joseph Chamberlain’s retirement. 
July, 1906, saw the most memorable and the saddest birthday 
of Joseph Chamberlain’s life. The date fell on a Sunday. 
The Saturday was given up to Birmingham, to its working 
men and women. A civic banquet was in the programme, 
and drawn up outside the Council House was a contingent of 
bluejackets on leave from the Good Hope, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain had gone out to South Africa, and none 
cheered louder than the sailors. Accompanied by his family, 
that blazing July afternoon he drove through seventeen miles 
of streets packed with cheering spectators. Banners every- 
where! ‘“‘We know what Joey wants”’—and overhead 
depended a huge loaf with the motto—‘ Certain Result of 
Joe’s Policy.” And “our Joe,” leaning over the car, called 
out with a smile, “ Yes! and I generally manage to get it!” 

No one who joined the ten thousand friends of Joseph 
Chamberlain in Bingley Hall that night, watching the presen- 
tation of heartfelt addresses by men from remotest quarters 
of the Empire, men for whom he had done great things, could 
ever forget so moving a scene. Even then he showed signs of 
the tremendous emotional strain of the last few days. After 
a fine passage which we took to be his peroration, he hesitated, 
his voice weakened, and as the cheers rolled on and on he 
looked at his watch. The people could not let him go. He 
pulled himself together for another—his last effort. Then came 
the prophetic words : 


“ce 


. . . And if these should be the last words I were permitted to 
utter to you, I would rejoice to utter them in your presence and with 
your approval. I know that the fruition of our hopes is certain. I 
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hope I may live to congratulate you upon our common triumph. But 
in any case I have faith in the people. I trust in the good sense, the 
intelligence and the patriotism of the majority, the vast majority of 
my countrymen. I look forward to the future with hope and confidence, 
and 


‘ Others, I doubt not, if not we 
The issue of our toil shall see.’ ”’ 

These, indeed, were the last words Joseph Chamberlain 
ever spoke to “his own people.” His illness struck him 
down almost as he spoke. He had, though he did not know it, 
taken a long farewell of his friends as he passed to his home 
through the living walls of packed humanity, mile after mile 
from the Town Hall to Highbury. Sunday, July 8th, 1906, 
his birthday, was spent with his family at home. He rested 
for two days, and on July 11th met his friends of the Tariff 
Commission to receive their gifts. 

One more message to his people may be recorded when, 
in 1912, Bonar Law and Carson came to Birmingham to 
support the cause of Ulster. Mr. Austen Chamberlain pre- 
sided, and when he said, “‘ I have to read you a letter from my 
father,’ there was a moving scene. “I wish success to your 
meeting. My message to you is ‘ Hold fast and fight hard !’ ” 
And added to the cheers was that of a voice from the gallery : 
“Tell him we love him!” 

Two years later he took farewell of his constituents, and 
for the first time since the great night of his Commemoration, 
they once more saw their beloved Member. He was seated on 
the terrace at Highbury with Mrs. Chamberlain and _ his 
family. Before another birthday came round he had passed 
away. How often must he have thought of Lord Milner’s 
words : 

“The disappointment one feels when the years pass and nothing 
happens does not alter the fact that the idea is growing all the time.” 
World-wide was Joseph Chamberlain’s work, world-wide 

will his influence remain. 

“My highest ambition will be satisfied,” he said, “if when I too 
have passed away, someone may truly say of me, that he tried to leave 
the Empire more united than he found it.” 

Let those who believed in him show their belief by carrying 
on the work he has left to us. 


N. MurrReEvLL MARRIs. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Ir is not agreeable to read the things which are said about 
England in these days by friendly foreign observers. Our 
enemies gloat over our MacDonalds, our Lansburys, our 
Laskis and our University resolutions ; not so our friends. 
A recent article in Ordre, the French newspaper, called 
l Angleterre en Recul, signed by Doctor Legendre, tells a 
painful story of how we appear to others. No one will deny 
the truth of his analysis. We hope, and _ believe, his 
conclusion, as regards our action in the future is wrong. 

England, he says, turns a deaf ear to those French 
pacifists, who, themselves disillusioned, beseech her to be 
clear-sighted about the German menace. 

“The doctrine of ‘conciliation’ of peace at any price 
seems to have emasculated England even more than France. 
I had to recognize this last year, during a visit I paid to the 
English, who I had always before judged as a people with a 
fine, vigorous temperament, and a high practical sense. But 
Socialism has done its work, percolating slowly through all the 
social classes, even to the Conservatives, and these emollient 
theories have created an idea of an inevitable peace, perma- 
nent, universal, that will spring suddenly into being by the 
wave of a magic wand. In short, a new era, a humanity 
regenerated by the virtue of Marxism cum Liberalism. . . 
In actual fact, MacDonald, chief protagonist of this idea, says 
definitely, ‘ We are out to rebuild the world.’ Nothing less 
than that! Rebuild the world! What a touching modesty 
and what genius! Where will the various peoples get to, to 
what disaster must they come under such a shepherd? . . .” 
And Doctor Legendre goes on to point to the loss of our 
ancient power and prestige in India: ‘If Lord Irwin, the 
man of Pacifism and Socialism, had not been replaced last 
year by an energetic Viceroy, the Indian Peninsular would 
now have been in complete chaos.” 

In China this pacifism inspired by the Labour party has been 
even worse owing to our abandonment of our former policy. 
England has allowed herself to be boycotted and she has 
submitted to all the tyrannies of the Kuomingtang . . for 
instance, “at the height of the drama of Hankow in 1926, when 
the British Consul, by order, hauled down his flag in face of 
the advance of the Chinese mob (devant la ruée d’une tourbe 
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Chinoise), thus abandoning, without a struggle, the territory 
of the Concession, and later the English Government sanc- 
tioned this abandonment, although it had plenty of naval 
strength on the spot! One blank cartridge would have re- 
established order, and the attack on Nankin would never have 
occurred, that attack on the consulates, with murders of 
English doctors and teachers, and the maltreatment of 
American women. Do you think that any action followed this ? 
Not at all. In the height of the drama of Hankow and 
Nankin, what was the MacDonald notion of policy ? 
* Negotiate,’ he said to the British Government. ‘ Negotiate! 
One hour of conversation with Eugene Tchen will have more 
effect than an army corps.’ Yes, one must negotiate, it 
appears, when confronted with mad dogs, with a Prussian 
soldiery drunk with blood lust, even when they attack 
innocent people, even when they attack women! Peace! 
Goodwill! bleats the Socialist leader at such tragic hours, and 
the young Chinese, however cowardly, are sure in future of 
impunity and exult in seeing the collapse of British virility. 
Also, their demands, their insolence, have greatly increased, 
since England, even struck on the ‘face,’ has not reacted, 
and has apparently forgotten her ancient prestige. Since 
1927 she has made no recovery of will power, on the contrary 
she has never ceased to kow-tow to the feudal chiefs of 
Nankin. This abandonment of proud Albion’s strong tra- 
dition is seen even in the Press in China, where a great 
English newspaper, a former defender of English and 
European interests, respected all over Asia for its straight- 
ness, sense of justice and perfect neutrality, changed 
suddenly in 1930 in order to be the mere echo of the politicians 
of Nankin. Nowadays, in a confused and ashamed sort of way 
this great newspaper is the champion of the tyrants of the 
Kuomingtang. . . . Its fall dates from the day when the 
paper was boycotted by the Nankin faction which 
dared to refuse postal transmission. ... Not one single 
English minister was found to support or to defend the paper 
against such an abuse of power . . . . the newspaper gave 
way. What has happened to thee, old England? What 
moral disintegration is this socializing pacifism that weakens 
even the strong races ? ”’ 

Doctor Legendre then quotes the University resolutions, 
and refers to the teaching of pacifism by certain well-known 
Englishmen, and the recent tone of The Times. He points 
out the results of pacifist policy. We have only to look at the 
East, he says, where peace is destroyed and famine reigns. 
While in Europe German power is reconstituted and this is 
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more aggressive than ever. He ends his article with these 
words about Mr. MacDonald : 

‘“‘ If the Germans once more invade Belgium he will call 
to us, ‘ Negotiate with them! Negotiate!’ ” 

Fortanately, Mr. MacDonald is not England, and the 
debating societies of the Universities do not represent our 
manhood. This poison, deeply as it has penetrated into our 
body politic, will be thrown out. The English are too strong 
a race to be destroyed overnight by this attack from the 
ancient enemies of all nations, cowardice and carelessness. 

If from France we go to Italy we find the same warning, 
the same anxiety among our well-wishers. In a speech in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Rome Signor Giuseppe Bruni 
voiced his fears of British future. Speaking of the unrest 
in Colonial Empires, chiefly Asiatic, in Indo-China, in the 
Dutch East Indies, and, above all, in British India, Signor 
Bruni expressed his alarm at the attitude of Parliament in 
this country in regard to India. He referred to the debates 
and then went on :— 

“The fact which impresses is that . . . Imperial England begins 
to show a lack of the conscience of her Conqueror’s right. ... The 


majority of the English people do not recognise any longer their right to 
maintain their domination and they are trying to prepare its pacific 


sunset. . . . One cannot but sympathise with the feelings of sorrow 
and preoccupation of English patriots who foresee the decline of their 
Empire. ... What we occidentals call . . . civilisation within the 


Asiatic continent is dependent upon the British flag remaining over 

India... .” [Our italies.] 
Nothing could show more clearly than Signor Bruni’s speech 
how our politicians are bringing us down. To him we say, 
as to our French friends, that our politicians do not represent 
us and that these evil days will pass. MacDonaldism is not 
eternal, and better, saner views will prevail. 

NIrTeETISs. 


GERMAN BARBARITY IN TANGANYIKA 


[The following article by a former resident in Tanganyika gives 
a vivid and absolutely reliable picture of German brutality in that coun- 
try to which Germans now lay claim.—Ep., The National Review.] 


“Was the barbarity with which the Nazis are to-day treating 
non-Nazis in Germany paralleled by German treatment of 
Europeans, Indians and Natives in East Africa during the 
War?” To that question put to me by the Editor of The 
National Review an unequivocal “‘ Yes” may be given. As it 
was not thought politic to practise systematised brutality in 
Germany until the Nazis felt themselves in the ascendant, so 
the accepted standards of civilised conduct were not over- 
stepped in German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory) 
until after the battle of Tanga in November, 1914. Our 
defeat in that first attack—the truth regarding which has 
still not been fully told to the British public—turned German 
timidity to temerity and pessimism to ostentatious bumptious- 
ness of the Zabern type. They were safe ; they had given the 
‘* Beefs,” as they loved to call us, such a blow that nothing 
more than frontier engagements need henceforth be feared. 
Moreover, had not the Boers revolted in South Africa, was 
not India untenable, and were the Australians not already 
refusing to be made scapegoats for England ? Those were 
the jubilant and implicitly trusted beliefs in German East 
Africa, not of a few credulous creatures, but of everyone. 

It was therefore quite safe to drop the mask and take 
toll of the enemy within their power. Persecution of prisoners 
became systematised and reduced to a fine art. That it was 
not due merely to the animus of individual camp com- 
mandants, but was dictated by deliberate policy, is proved 
by the fact that General Wahle and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Huebner, the two most senior officers next to General von 
Lettow, the German commander-in-chief, visited the 
European camps and, when told of the disgraceful conditions 
under which the prisoners were kept, showed not the slightest 
concern. The Deputy-Governor of German East Africa also 
saw things with his own eyes, and Dr. Schnee, the Governor, 
lived in Tabora for some weeks when the main concentration 
camp was at that place. He did not visit it, though he had, 
the guards told us, objected to white prisoners, under Native 
askari, dragging waggons past his residence. So thereafter 
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we took the road behind, instead of before, the gubernatorial 
quarters ! 

But when the British advance under General Smuts had 
progressed so far in 1916 as to threaten the various prison 
camps, a miraculous change occurred. Dr. Schnee, whose 
tender feelings had been so strangely stirred that he disliked 
the sight of sweating Britons yoked like oxen in a waggon, 
now offered those self-same semi-starved and fever-ridden 
prisoners the chance of living on parole in the town and 
receiving a daily subsistence allowance. They thanked him 
for nothing and elected to stay where they were, informing 
the camp commandant, who conveyed the Governor’s message, 
that they would accept no favours which force of arms would 
get for them in a very few weeks. So it was in other camps. 
In 1917 men imprisoned in Mahenge, who had suffered the 
worst possible degradations elsewhere, were even provided 
with Native servants and given practically the same rations 
as the German white soldiers in the field. Fear had wrought 
a marvellous change of heart; it resuscitated human and 
humane considerations, which had been very successfully 
refrigerated for a couple of years. 

Since specific cases of maltreatment are more convincing 
than general charges, and the sworn testimony of many 
British prisoners preferable to what some readers might be 
inclined to attribute, at least in part, to the personal antipathy 
of the writer, in the rest of this article I shall mention only 
such incidents as were narrated on oath by my fellow- 
prisoners of war, whose statements were collected and pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament in September, 1917, as 
Cmd. 8689. That 35-page White Paper (published at the 
nominal price of 4d.) secured scant attention during the stress 
of war, though it deserved to become a best-seller. Its 
perusal at this late date can be cordially recommended to any- 
one who finds it difficult to believe that Germans would 
deliberately maltreat women, priests, the sick and the aged. 
Incidentally, among the deponents from whom I quote are 
no fewer than seven clerks in Holy Orders, who may safely 
be acquitted of any desire to make the worst of the sufferings 
they witnessed or themselves underwent. 

The non-Nazi is to-day an object of obloquy in Germany. 
British prisoners, civil and military, male and female, were 
similarly made an object of degradation in East Africa—a 
far more serious matter in a Native country. They were 
deliberately forced to perform labour degrading in the eyes 
of Africans—who were so impressed that the word they 
normally used for British prisoners was mateka, meaning 
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literally “ slaves,” the term being particularly offensive from 
the African point of view, and never uttered by one African 
to another unless he wishes to insult him violently. Among 
the tasks which Service men were compelled to perform under 
Native guards with fixed bayonets were: (a) collect cow dung 
with their naked hands in places frequented by Natives, and 
bring it into camp for use in the gardens of the white guards ; 
(6) clean the latrines used by Native soldiers and carry and 
deposit the excrement some distance from the camp ; (c) stand 
in a pit into which all the offal of the camp had been thrown 
and bale it out, the stench being so great as to cause great 
distress, as is proved by the fact that all four men employed 
on this job were confined to bed with fever on one and the 
same day; (d) fetch water for the Native masons engaged 
on the construction of buildings and mix the mortar for their 
use. Be it remembered that such indignities were inflicted 
in a country in which white men never performed menial 
duties of any kind. 

Protest was useless. Immediately after the battle of 
Tanga we had been informed that, under German military 
law, any complaints would be regarded as revolt, and treated 
as such. For instance, one prisoner was given a sentence of 
seven days’ dark cells for lodging a complaint against a German 
guard who had been seen by many of the other prisoners to 
rifle his pockets while he was asleep at night. Men were 
kicked, cursed, threatened with a revolver, struck with rifle 
butts, kept tied back to back on one occasion for over forty- 
eight hours with scarcely any food, and one civilian over 
6 ft. tall was for three days confined in an uncleaned fowl- 
house 5 ft. 6 ins. high and 8 ft. square. Men so ill that some 
collapsed were compelled to join the working parties. Quinine 
was often refused to those prostrated with malaria, and the 
German guards more than once said publicly that they 
hoped to find them dead in the morning. A bucket of cold 
water was thrown over a Naval rating who lay seriously ill 
in bed; one man, in the fatal grip of blackwater fever, the 
most dreaded disease in the country, was not taken to hospital 
at all; another, attacked by dysentery, was not moved until 
the day before he died. A man who was caught endeavouring 
to escape was confined in a specially-erected small corrugated 
iron shed exposed to the full heat of the sun, and so arranged 
that ventilation and light should be totally excluded ; when, 
after three weeks’ confinement, his life was despaired of, he 
was removed to a prison cell and kept there for six months. 

Englishwomen, many of them elderly or in frail health, 
were subject to perpetual rudeness and once compelled to 
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walk twenty miles at a stretch. On one occasion 49 European 
prisoners, nearly all British—34 of whom were women and 
twelve babies in arms—were confined in an iron goods shed 
with 41 Native prisoners for 21 hours, being allowed out 
for natural relief only at irregular intervals, while the Natives 
were instructed to relieve themselves where they were. The 
torture of such an experience in tropical conditions to delicate 
women needs no emphasis. As the Native soldiers on guard 
outside the shed created a disturbance during the night, 
they were requested by one of the male prisoners to be quiet. 
They reported the matter to the German guards, one of whom 
came and threatened to place all the prisoners in chains, 
while his superior posted two askari on duty in the shed, 
ordering them to fire upon the first man or woman who moved 
or spoke. So they were left throughout the night. 

Natives engaged in transporting loads were consistently 
treated with the greatest ruthlessness. Ifa man fell exhausted 
under his burden, he was flogged until he staggered to his 
feet and stumbled on again, and many of those who were too 
weak to do so were shot as they lay. The White Paper quotes 
a private letter from a German officer with a column retreating 
from Ruanda before the advancing Belgians. He wrote: 
‘‘ Our road is paved with the corpses of the Natives we have 
been obliged to kill.” One Native, an adherent of an English 
mission, received over one hundred lashes with the kiboko * 
to make him confess to a trumped-up charge. Other Native 
adherents of British missions were flogged daily, with the 
result that at Kondoa Irangi 14 out of 84 died in three months. 
There, Native women, some carrying babies, were mixed 
with men in chain-gangs, and German Native prisoners were 
charged three rupees a month for their keep in the gaol! 
Those who could not pay were given tasks to perform on their 
release. Indian prisoners of war were so disgracefully treated 
that it was estimated that three-quarters of those captured 
after the engagement at Jasini and brought to Tabora had 
died when the Belgian forces entered the town eighteen 
months later. 

Every one of these cases, let it be repeated, has been 
vouched for on oath by honourable British subjects. Any 
British prisoner in East Africa could have cited many similar 
incidents within his own knowledge. It will be seen that, 
as in Germany to-day, punishment was arbitrary, complaint 
useless, innocence no defence, and sex, age and helplessness 
no protection. AZANIAN. 


* Kiboko: hippopotamus-hide whip. Known in South Africa as the 
sjambok. 
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COMMUNISTS TURN CAPITALISTS IN IOWA 


“You can’t have a room over the week-end. We don’t take 
guests Saturday to Monday, and we don’t serve food on 
Sundays.” 

It was a Communist hotel in a Communist village in the 
heart of Iowa. The hotel-keeper was civil—and his explana- 
tion on the whole logical. Week-ends were my holiday. So 
also were they his, and his family objected to cooking for 
extra people on Sunday. Eventually, however, after much 
argument, I joined the four regular inhabitants. They were 
old men and they scarcely ever spoke ; when they did it was 
inGerman. They smoked clay pipes and walked up and down 
the room, occasionally stopping to swat a fly. It was dark 
early and they continued their walk by the light of gas lamps. 
Sometimes they rested and read the latest German newspaper 
from St. Louis. I never found out anything about them, and 
nobody seemed to know about them, least of all themselves, 
even when I spoke to them in German. My bedroom was 
upstairs, the mattress was straw but comfortable, the price 
of the room was 50 cents ; some meals seemed of more value, 
some of less ; on the whole I think the greatest profit was the 
bedroom. But I forget, there was no profit—the money 
went into the village community fund. A large rope was 
attached to my window with Fire Escape written over it ; the 
wash-basin for everybody was in the sitting-room downstairs, 
Communal washing took place most mornings early, for 
breakfast was not served after 7.30 A.M. and dinner was at 
6 p.M. We were in bed by 9 o’clock, swatting flies with an 
elderly, silent German becomes monotonous after that hour. 

The chief interest about this community I had come so 
far to see is that it is both a religious organisation as well as 
a Communist organisation. It has been in existence as a 
religious organisation since 1714, but only as a Communist 
organisation since its advent to America in 1842—ninety 
years ago. As a Communist organisation it has grown, 
flourished considerably, and gradually sunk, until to-day 
it has at last decided to break away from Communism, as 
impracticable, and to turn its attentions to the old religious 
framework, leaving the worldly gains in the possession of the 
members in the form of stocks and bonds in a new company. 

In 1842 a much persecuted German religious sect came to 
America. They purchased land near Buffalo, 5,000 acres, at 
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$10.00 per acre. Everybody seemed pleased to see them 
except the Indians, who until then had thought they owned 
that land, and yet were not the people who got the $10.00 per 
acre. Eventually the religious Germans got rid of them—but 
it was more difficult to keep away the oncoming civilisation. 
The Ebenezer Society, for so they called themselves, did not 
feel their new Communism needed the outside world. They 
sold their lands at a profit and in 1854 moved west to 20 
miles west of Iowa City. Land was cheap there, and there 
they remained. They changed their name to the Amana 
Colony—meaning ‘‘ Be Truthful”—and settled down to 
complete Communism. 

Religiously, they might be termed Lutherans. In each 
of their seven villages they have small meeting-houses where 
they pray each evening for 30 minutes under the auspices of 
an Elder. Each member says aloud what prayer pleases him 
for two or three minutes and then the Elder finishes up with 
a longer prayer. On Sundays they all come together to the 
main village of Amana to the big Prayer-house, and sit the 
men on one side, the women the other. Facing them, an 
Elder presides, and to his right and left 50 other Elders flank 
the wall. Everything is plain and simple ; the women dressed 
in long dark dresses without jewellery, the men in ordinary 
dark suits. Of their many religious regulations the most 
unusual is that on marriage. Until quite recently they 
considered marriage a failing rather than an asset and certainly 
nothing to boast about. The bachelor and the virgin were 
definitely purer and should be encouraged. Now they con- 
sider marriage has got to be faced, but they do not encourage 
it. No girl must marry before she is nineteen and no man 
before he is 23. Their engagement must be approved by the 
Trustees of the Community, and they cannot marry until they 
have been engaged for at least one year. 

With seven villages, nearly fourteen hundred members, 
over 26,000 acres of land, and a woollen blanket factory, it is 
difficult to say whether all this was built up by religious 
enthusiasm or by the Communist mode of life. The member- 
ship has never increased much, nor has prosletysing been 
encouraged. The services are held in German and everyone 
speaks German, and nobody is wanted who is not a German. 
Undoubtedly the government of the community has been 
thoroughly organised in true German style—but its com- 
munism is not even excelled in Russia. 

In each house live from one to two families. The houses 
are large and well built, and each person over the age of sixteen 
is entitled to a separate room, ‘There are no kitchens in the 
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houses, only communal ones in certain vantage points in the 
village. Where there is a kitchen there is also an eating room, 
Here come the villagers and they either eat in community or 
take away with them the food to eat in their own houses, 
The latter practice is gradually becoming more common, 
The women are detailed to do the cooking. Each village has 
its bakery as well as a communal vegetable patch. The bread 
is remarkably good, so much so that one old member, recently 
dying in California—for you are free to leave the Community 
if you will—decided he must have one more bite of the bread 
before he died. A loaf was eventually sent him, but whether 
he was then too weak to bite or the loaf on arrival too stale to 
be bitten history does not relate. The old man soon died. 
The food is wholesome and comes mostly from the Community 
lands. The furniture is very well made by the local carpenter 
of the Colony, in a Victorian style, and clothes and other 
necessaries can be obtained at the village store—obtained, not 
purchased with money, for sush a thing is not in use. 

The members of the Colony all originally pooled their re- 
sources, and agreed only to demand back what they or their 
ancestors had put in, should they decide to leave the Colony 
for good. They could then only take out what they had put 
in—regardless of interest or possible appreciation in value 
of their investment. In return for this each member was 
guaranteed board and lodging and free care when sick, for 
the rest of his life. This is what has proved the undoing of 
the Community. It made life certain and it made life easy. 
The members undertook to obey their leaders and the Com- 
munity started off. No wages for work were to be recognised 
and each year the rulers of the Colony decided how much 
credit—a sort of pocket-money—was to be allowed each 
individual member per week for the ensuing year. The 
amount was usually based on the applicant’s needs, 
behaviour the previous year, and the type of goods on which 
he had spent this credit. The credit varied between $5 to 
$10 a week and took the form of credit at the local store, 
where he could obtain tobacco, clothes, more food, etc. Ifa 
member wanted to visit a neighbouring town—and_ this 
was not encouraged—he must first apply to the Elder for the 
use of the Communal Fords and Chevrolets, and if these were 
already in use, say on a Sunday for visiting other villages, 
then he could use one of the old carriages. To obtain money 
for any journey or contact with the outside world, he also had 
to apply to the Elder-Trustee. 

Certain contacts with the outside world are, however, 
inevitable, and are met logically. Take, for example, teachers 
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and the schools. The teachers are all themselves Community 
members. They are never women; that the Community 
forbids. In order to teach these men are sent at the expense 
of the Community to the University, and when they return 
they teach the whole year round. First, the ordinary nine 
months they are paid a salary by the State. This salary they 
turn into the common pool. Then the next three months, 
they teach for nothing. The Community does not recognise 
holidays other than Sundays. For nine months the lessons 
are in English. Then the extra three months everything is 
taught in German. The result is interesting. The whole 
Colony speaks German almost all the time, only English when 
strangers are around. That English, even after ninety years 
and three generations, is very broken, just as their German is 
a Patois dialect with many mongrel American expressions, 
not easy to understand. The whole atmosphere is Germanic. 
Yet of their religion not one practising member remains in 
Germany, and there are only two members of the Colony who 
have ever been to Germany. One because his children who 
left the Colony went to Germany, and, having made money, 
sent him the price of a holiday there. The Colony allowed 
him to go, and when the old man returned plied him excitedly 
with a thousand questions. The other was one of the Com- 
munity’s four doctors who was sent there to study medicine. 
I’m not sure I would like to be an Amana boy. No holidays 
and twelve months’ school each year, no dancing, and at first 
no games. Now youth is rebelling, and games such as base- 
ball are allowed. Equally are the girls rebelling, and they no 
longer have to wear long dark dresses all day long; still 
dancing and jewellery are forbidden. 

The farm lands and their capital value are undoubtedly 
additions to the wealth of the Community—but the main 
source of income comes from the woollen factory. Amana 
blankets have quite a market in the Middle West, and the 
work put into this factory has in the past been, a work of love 
as much as of profit. But of recent years the members of the 
Colony have worked less hard ; they have never stuck to even 
an eight-hour day ; and certain that they will never lose their 
board and lodging, they have put into the factory and the 
farm only the minimum amount required. The result is that, 
as the brochure on the Colony by its leaders admits, ‘‘ several 
hundred hired labourers are employed for the heavier work.” 
In the woollen factory alone over 70 outsiders are employed. 
With prices as low as at present, this does not pay, and the 
Colony has at last had to face facts, and the leaders to take 
action. 
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The nucleus of the government of the Community is formed 
by the Church Elders. Of these there are sixty, and they are 
elected for life. They are, however, not elected by the Com- 
munity, but by the board of thirteen Trustees. These 
thirteen Trustees are themselves elected annually, and are the 
actual rulers of the Colony. The thirteen Trustees are 
elected directly by the whole Community, but the only candi- 
dates for the office that are eligible are the sixty Elders, 
From them must come the Trustees, and as each Elder dies 
off these Trustees appoint from the Community someone to 
replace the dead man, among the Elders. Over the Trustees 
presides the President, but he is only a figurehead, and as 
President has no particular power. The present one is actually 
87 years of age. In practice the same Trustees are appointed 
each year. Each of the seven villages had in addition a head- 
man and a committee to un the everyday detail work of the 
village. 

As 1930 and finally 1931 put the Amana Woollen Factory 
and the whole Colony more and more into financial uncertain- 
ties, and as gradually the youth of the villages discussed with 
more earnestness the advantages and disadvantages of their 
present life, the Trustees decided it was time to make a change 
in the organisation. The Colony owed its foundation and 
ideals to religion. Communism had only been accepted on 
landing in America as the best way to stop jealousies in a new 
country between rich and poor members, and to give all an 
equal start. 

The Trustees tell you now that Communism never has 
succeeded anywhere, and never will succeed, for more than 
at most two generations. They tell you, and tell you from 
experience, that to practise Communism at all, all members 
must be enthusiastic about it. It is not a natural form of 
life, and unless those practising it are all brought up with a 
genuine enthusiasm it is apt to become a degenerating 
influence. It cuts out natural competition, it makes life too 
easy, and as the dead body is eaten up by worms, so is the 
Communistic Colony, deprived of its enlivening spark of 
enthusiasm, eaten up with the worm of decay and laziness. 
Their first settlers were enthusiasts, both religious and com- 
munistic. The next generation was less keen but still steady- 
going. The present generation has ceased to feel the spirit 
of disinterested affection for neighbours and the ideal, and 
only remembers that one need not work very hard, as somehow 
board and logding is assured for life, and if you become sick 
you will be cared for. The Colonists have lacked a spark 
that would make them work and, like the ancient Greeks, they 
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are getting in hired men to do the harder work. To stop this 
rot the Trustees have decided from 1932 on to get rid of Com- 
munism and to turn the whole Colony into a stock-holding 
company. It is all to be worked out gradually. 

The actuaries have been at work, trying to apportion the 
value of the farm lands, the villages, and the woollen factory. 
The shares are then to be divided up amongst the members 
of the Colony. Those who have been there longest, the older 
members, are to receive the largest number of shares, and they 
will all be perfectly at liberty to sell or bequeath those shares 
to whomsoever they will. The purchase of such shares, 
however, will not carry with it any voting rights in regard to 
the government of the Colony. It will still be as difficult 
for a non-German or anybody else to become a member, and 
the mode of election of Trustees and Elders will remain the 
same. All it means is that money is to be introduced into the 
Colony ; there is to be no further communal division of pro- 
perty and everyone is to be free to better him or herself and 
to make money. No longer will there be security of tenure, 
free board, and free care for the sick. It will all have to be 
paid for out of the dividends of the new company, out of what- 
ever extra money the colonists may make, and until dividends 
are paid, out of the sale of their stock. This means the 
younger people will have to wake up, turn away those outside 
hirelings, do the work themselves, and put the Colony back 
on its feet again. Already can be noticed a quickening 
interest amongst the youth. They are going to work to better 
themselves as well as everyone else. They are interested, 
they are keen. For them it makes all the difference —this 
difference between dull deadening Communism, and vital 
active competition. 

As you walk down the village streets of Amana, High 
Amana, Middle Amana, South Amana, West Amana, East 
Amana and Homestead, the seven villages of the Colony, all 
within three or four miles of each other, you find more or less 
the same streets, the communal bakery, communal Store, the 
watchmaker’s, the carpenter’s, the hotel in a few villages, the 
doctor’s house in others, the Prayer House, and the kitchens, 
the village pump and the village meeting place or the green, 
the barns and the communal vegetable plots. They are all 
there. The first village was built in 1854, the last, Middle 
Amana, in 1862. No paint was used on the houses for 
economy sake, and to-day only look all the pleasanter without 
it. The atmosphere may be Victorian but it is also German. 
There is a little colour when the window-frames are painted 
green. There are plenty of well-kept gardens, and in true 
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German style, at many corners, on long poles are small dove- 
cots. Tle Iowa River flows in and out between the villages, 
and a canal, running through the biggest village Amana, 
passes under the walls of the up-to-date woollen factory. 

All this is a monument to the enthusiasm of the first 
founders. Since when the deadening hand of security and 
comfort has laid hold of the place and you feel you are walking 
through the sleepiest of medieval districts. Here is every 
advantage, here every opportunity for the youth of the 
Colony to develop priceless assets. Will they succeed in 1933 
or will this new wine of capitalism break up the old bottles, 
and make the religious side too weak a link to hold the Colony 
together ? This year will be a fateful year to them and an 
interesting year to their fellow-Americans as well. No need 
to go to Russia and see there the breaking up of forced Com- 
munism. Here in the State of Iowa, only a few miles from the 
Lincoln Highway, is proof of how far enthusiastic voluntary 
Communism can go. And how, even the hereditary Com- 
munism, become in a sense forced, has completely failed, and 
to save the whole edifice from falling to pieces, the old compe- 
tition and the old uncertainty and insecurity of life has got to 
be revived. Communism cannot last even under the most 
favourable circumstances. 


WILLIAM BuRKE TEELING. 


A DAY OUT IN AFRICA 


PEACE reigned in Algiers Bay, Arcturus burnt brightly over- 
head, ashore a few lights blinked on the hill-side and lines 
of arc lamps near the water’s edge defined the limits of the 
long commercial wharves. 

It was four o’clock in the morning and still too early for 
the natives to be astir, but on board our ship, lying at anchor 
outside the breakwater, there was all the bustle of preparation 
for an expedition ashore. Five of us had been bidden to 
a “‘chasse aux sangliers”’ by the Prefect of the district, 
and as the boar country lay near one of the great highways 
to the south, we had decided that when the shoot was over 
we would follow the road on to the Oasis of Bousaada. We 
were ashore by five o’clock and soon clear of the town and 
running on the long straight road leading to the mountain 
range that divides the rich farming area from the poorer 
land beyond. Our speed was reduced by fog after passing 
Maison Carré, but after a further three kilometres it suddenly 
cleared and revealed a grand panorama. The dawn was 
coming up and the distant Atlas ranges were silhouetted 
against the pink sky, and, before we entered the first gorge, 
the high peaks, still covered with snow, were touched with 
the rising sun. “ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.” 
Then began the long and lovely climb, at first by easy gradient 
amongst the foot hills and keeping with the winding Ouled 
Djemma river, then by steeper gradient and continuous 
succession of zig-zags right up to the Col de Sakamodo, 
3,000 feet in twenty minutes. The steep mountain sides 
looking as though they had been scratched by a giant’s 
nails were in places very bare, in others green and fresh, and 
the contrast between the red-brown earth and the brilliant 
foliage of the African trees made a lovely foreground to the 
more distant and higher snow peaks. 

The Prefect and the Administrator of the district met us 
on the Col and the Arab beaters soon began to collect. There 
must have been about seventy of them, fine-looking fellows 
in their white abbas and hooded burnouses. Some were 
riding ponies, some leading mules and many were carrying 
guns which we were told was the hall-mark of respectability, 
the sign of a well-trusted man. The only touch of colour 
was provided by the blue cloaks of the two headmen. Ex- 
citement reigned and it was obvious that they were eagerly 
looking forward to the day’s sport. The last arrival was the 
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Caid, the local Chief, a tall handsome man dressed in pearl 
grey embroidered coat and baggy trousers. He was evidently 
a power in the land as any small children nearby were held 
up to be kissed and his “‘ subjects ”’ were all smiles when they 
advanced to exchange the dignified Arab salutation. 

The Prefect gave the signal to move and the whole party 
set out along a mountain path in single file. The path 
gradually deteriorated and, after about two miles on foot, 
the Prefect decided we should mount and we were hoisted 
on to the backs of some rough-looking steeds. We found 
the saddles quite comfortable, though too wide for a long 
ride, and our animals proved to be remarkably sure-footed 
and well able to negotiate the roughest country. The views 
were magnificent. On three sides rugged spurs and formidable 
looking peaks, and to the south the great plain. As we 
rode along the beaters gradually disappeared up the mountain 
side to take up their starting positions for the drive and 
we eventually dismounted in a gully where there was good 
cover, and took post about 50 yards apart. We were told 
to keep very quiet as the boars were quick to detect the 
presence of an enemy, though their eyesight is poor. It 
was a perfectly still morning and the air was full of noises 
from the scattered Arab farms in the gorges. The barking 
of dogs, crowing of cockerels, baaing of sheep, remonstrances 
of donkeys tired of being tied up, shrills calls of many children, 
all these intermingled into one continuous cadence and 
provided fitting music for the occasion. 

We had not long to wait. Soon we heard the beaters 
firing blank cartridges and could see the position of the 
line by the smoke which formed into small white balloons 
over the trees, and shortly afterwards some dogs gave tongue 
and three shots were fired on the left. Something important 
had evidently happened, as the mountain side began to echo 
the sound of much talking and shouting, and, as soon as we 
were sure the beat was over, we made our way towards the 
hubbub and found that a boar had been slain. It was a 
memorable scene. Everyone was laughing and talking and, 
as the beaters gradually collected, the discussion raged fast 
and furious. The Arabs had to know every detail, exactly 
where the boar had passed, who had fired, and the precise 
position of the boar when he had been hit. It was exhilarating 
to watch so many thoroughly happy beings eagerly explaining 
to one another how the monarch had been slain. We gathered 
that the Prefect and his chauffeur had both fired, but an 
examination of the carcase revealed a large bullet hole behind 
the shoulder and as the chauffeur’s cartridges had been 
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loaded with small bullets, it was definitely established that 
the Prefect was responsible for the successful ending of the 
drive. We were delighted, as we knew the Prefect had often 
been disappointed before. Though the organization is 
perfect, it is big country, and it must always be difficult to 
move the boars down to a line of guns. 

The return journey was like the march of a triumphant 
army ; the laughing, gesticulating and talking never stopped, 
as the sinuous line of Arabs, horses, mules, and dogs wound 
along the mountain path. Then came luncheon at a small 
house at Deux Bassins; not an ordinary luncheon, but a 
seven-course affair of excellently cooked and unfamiliar 
dishes. Not having been forewarned, we did full justice to 
the good fare and viewed with alarm a whole sheep which was 
placed on the table after the seventh course. But we soon 
discovered that this was the piéce de résistance, and, in con- 
formity with custom, we stood round and cut pieces off. 
As soon as luncheon was over we got ready to continue our 
journey, as we did not wish to be too late at Bousaada, which 
lay 120 miles to the southward. The boar was taken back to 
the ship by two of the guns and, subsequently, caused nearly 
as much excitement as when it fell to the Prefect’s shot. The 
ship’s butchers, who were charged with the duty of skinning 
it, suddenly found they were being badly bitten on every 
exposed part, and realized, too late, that Mr. Porker was 
alive with bugs. The unfortunate men had to be plunged into 
an Izal bath, to the great amusement of their ship-mates. 

The road on from Deux Bassins is quite lovely and of 
never-failing interest. At first a long drop down on a winding 
road, continually marked with zig-zag signs, which gives on 
to the plain round Tablat. After Tablat we were still in 
‘green’? country, and though in places the land was very 
bare, we kept the trees and vegetation with us up the long 
winding valley of the Ouled Malah which leads to Aumale. 
The strings of camels, teams of small donkeys laden with 
fuel or forage, and the picturesque native were evidence that 
we were moving towards the desert and after passing through 
the prosperous looking walled town of Aumale, the face of the 
country gradually changed. ‘Trees became scarcer, the 
mountain slopes passed through various shades of brown 
until they became the sandstone hills of the desert, and 
eventually we were running on a perfectly flat road and 
crossing a great plain of bare country studded with low 
scrubby plants. There were occasional green patches which 
afforded pasturage to herds of camels and numerous flocks of 
goats and sheep, but we felt we were far removed from civil- 
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ization when the black tents of the Nomad Arabs began to 
appear amongst the sand hills. 

There is a fifty-mile run on this flat stretch before reaching 
Bousaada, but there is always some new feature, a string of 
supercilious camels, flocks moving slowly under the watchful 
eye of Arab shepherds, large men riding very small donkeys, 
and every now and then a tremendous bobbery when a 
large motor-bus crammed full of Arabs scatters the live- 
stock right and left. We saw many of these buses, and we 
never saw one with a vacant seat inside or outside, and we 
concluded that the Arabs enjoy an occasional glimpse of 
the strange habits of the west. We did not save daylight, 
but we were glad that the sun went down whilst Bousaad 
still lay 20 miles ahead as we were afforded a superb picture 
in the afterglow. The distant hills which look like ancient 
fortresses, changed in that wonderful light from a delicate 
blue to velvet black as the sun set, and then, when the plain 
could no longer be distinguished, formed a beautiful sil- 
houette against the burning sky. Just before the light failed, 
a herd of camels moved slowly on to the sky-line. It was 
very lovely. 

At Bousaada we found a most comfortable hotel, skilfully 
planned so that a visitor can enjoy a long-distant view over 
the desert from his bedroom window, or, should he prefer it, 
can overlook the cool green oasis. There was just time for 
a stroll before dinner, so we set off on foot accompanied by a 
chasseur. The chasseur was by no means the least interesting 
person we met during our trip. He spoke English perfectly, 
and we discovered that, although he was a native of Bousaada, 
he had been to New York and had appeared in a number of 
films. He proved an invaluable and interesting addition to 
our party. We will always be glad that we took that stroll 
before dinner, because we saw “ Africa’ under most perfect 
conditions. The town was bathed in bright moonlight, but 
the narrowness of the streets caused deep shadows which lent 
an air of mystery. It was very quiet; a few children were 
still playing in the open spaces; occasionally a low murmur 
of voices could be heard behind a closed door, and sometimes 
a door opened to allow a white-robed figure to pass in or 
out. Then the stillness was suddenly broken by a Muezzin 
calling the faithful to prayer. This is undoubtedly the 
moment to be in Arab town. We could not linger in those 
quiet streets for long, as we had arranged to see the famous 
dancers after dinner. It was a case of quick transition from 
romance to reality and we were soon enjoying an excellent 
dinner in an up-to-date hotel. 
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At nine o’clock we set forth once more for the native 
town, this time with the finite object of finding the houses 
of the dancing girls. Our chasseur led us to the quarter, 
and we entered a small room with chairs one end and, at the 
other end, a space for dancing. Three or four “‘ Ouled Nails,” 
dressed in richly embroidered costumes and two musicians, 
one with a flute and the other with a tambour, were waiting 
to perform. Nothing happened for a long time, and then the 
flute man played a few notes. Our chasseur informed us that 
the motif was “ Night,” but we were not greatly impressed. 
After another long pause, two girls rose and danced a slow 
step dance, at the same time making movements with their 
arms and hands. This we were told was the “‘ Dance of the 
hands,” and though doubtless it has an inner meaning to the 
Arabs, it did not appeal to us. Then our chasseur suggested 
we should go for a short walk, a suggestion readily accepted, 
as we were glad to stretch our legs and get a breath of fresh 
air. That walk was interesting. There were a number of 
Spahis in the Streets of Love, and their brilliant red cloaks 
moving against the white walls made a picturesque scene. 
The ladies themselves were sitting in front of their little rooms, 
some making coffee over braziers, some playing cards, some 
apparently sleeping and some calling attention to their charms 
by soft song. 

We returned to the room of the Dancers to find they were 
ready to proceed, and this time we diverted by the astonishing 
stomach dance which is a speciality of these girls of the 
desert. The action is most peculiar. They are able to 
throw their stomachs forward and draw them back with great 
force. The dance is said to exercise strong influence on 
the native mind. This was followed by the strangest episode 
of the evening. The two musicians turned their faces to the 
wall, drew their burnouses round, so that they could see 
nothing, and then two of the dancers proceeded to disrobe. 
Then they danced in a state of complete nudity for our benefit, 
but not for the benefit of their own men-folk. We liked them 
better with their clothes on. This completed a performance 
which had given us an interesting insight into the ways and 
customs of other people, though not memorable as an ex- 
hibition of dancing. These girls make a lot of money. There 
was much gold in that room. Their arms were covered with 
gold bangles and many of them were wearing necklaces of 
gold coins, including gold dollars and English sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns. We were told that after making enough 
money, these girls return to their own land, which lies far 
to the south. 
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It was midnight before we emerged from the house of 
the dancers and the walk back to the hotel in the clear desert 
air was most refreshing. Next morning we were up early and 
after breakfast set out to see the Oasis by daylight. The 
palm trees, the rich vegetation, and the water course, still 
full, made a strong contrast to the surrounding desert. There 
was plenty of colour now. The spahis were manceuvring 
on the plain just outside the town and in the streets we 
found all the little children gaily clad in vivid greens or 
bright reds. We visited the mosque where old men were 
reading the Koran, we entered the Jewish school, where a 
dignified old Rabbi was keeping order amongst 30 little 
Arab Jews, we visited the market where the Nomads were 
selling foodstuffs and where we saw the ugliest form of fresh 
meat—a skinned camel’s head—we looked into Arab cafés, 
where groups of white-robed figures sat in circles debating 
thorny points, but, interesting as it all was, the memory 
of that first visit, of the moonlit alleys, of the stillness, of 
the silent white-robed figures, of the quiet opening and 
shutting of low doors, of the call to prayer, will linger long 
after the daylight scene is forgotten. 

We had to start for Algiers at 12.30 in order to cross 
the high range in daylight, and, after saying good-bye to our 
good host and to our chasseur of the films, we packed into 
the car and were soon once more on the 50-mile stretch 
leading to the distant foothills. We were back on board by 
6.30 p.m. We had been 37 hours away, and in that time we 
had crossed the magnificent Algerian range, we had been 
close to snow, we had taken part in a boar hunt, we had 
been in the desert, we had stayed the night in an Oasis, we 
had seen the dawn come up behind the high peaks and the 
sun go down behind the desert hills and, for a few hours, 
we had been brought into touch with the romance, the colour 
and the mysteries of life in North Africa. 


SINDBAD. 


SUMMER FOOD 


THE principles of eating in civilized communities represent 
departures from nature of the same degree, let us say, as 
the correct garb for Ascot. One thousand years of English 
history has sufficed to develop a tradition rooted as deeply 
as the oaks of Windsor Park, some of which are reputed 
to have sprouted from acorns with the coming of the Normans. 
Unfortunately for the race, each century has witnessed the 
steady growth of elaboration of both dishes and their varieties, 
till a complete cookery book equals in bulk and detail a 
medical encyclopedia. In the iconoclastic views of those 
who believe in natural feeding, one of these tomes competes 
fairly with the other in leading the “ herd” races, who have 
become city dwellers, down the primrose path of physical 
deterioration. 

Of recent years, steady propaganda by an increasing 
number of pioneers has created a cult of living nearer to 
nature which is finding expression in various ways and has 
even penetrated the epidermis of orthodox allopathic medicine. 
There are very grave obstacles in the path of such progress. 
The chief essentials for a natural (or wild-animal) standard 
of health are four in number. It will be noticed that great 
cities have become increasingly deficient in each of them. 
(1) Pure fresh air, (2) pure water, (3) morning and evening 
sunlight, (4) unmanufactured and (as far as possible) uncooked 
food. 

While all are necessary to perfect health, the last is 
indispensable. It is forgotten, in spite of (perhaps because of) 
scientific developments, that the human organism was not 
created complete, but developed, over a period covering 
about a million generations, from creatures gradually evolving, 
as a result of their environment and habits of life, into human 
beings. The internal economy of a great ape is, for practical 
purposes, identical with that of mankind. It is logical and 
demonstrably correct to believe that, since the food of these 
apes is almost wholly vegetable and “ alive,” such nutriment 
is best suited for human consumption. This is all elementary 
and simple, though buried in the morass of civilization. 
One other contention will in time be accepted by the survivors 
of this present civilization. It is as logical and inevitable 
as death itself. Disease is accepted almost universally as 
an external foe, which, in manifold guises, attacks humanity. 
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The whole medical profession, innumerable scientists, chemists, 
physiologists, physicists and so forth are engaged on a warfare 
against disease which can never cease if the first principles 
of life are neglected. 

Every device or treatment which brains of the highest 
technical order, aided by vast expenditure, can invent or 
discover for therapeutic use, is being employed in this unend- 
ing strife. The tragedy, in the opinion of students of natural 
living, lies in the basic fallacy that disease can either be 
localized in the organism or expelled therefrom by specific 
treatment of symptoms, while the original factor of causation 
remains, or by any other agent than the vitality of the 
organism itself. It is just as mistaken to attribute blood- 
poisoning, for example, to decayed teeth, as it is to expect 
the patient to become “cured” by extracting the teeth. 
Certainly, when teeth reach the septic stage more poison 
will be released. Symptoms will become more acute and 
the teeth must go. But that is a definite loss to the machine, 
which should never have been suffered. Both conditions 
arise from the same much deeper cause. In fact, reason 
tells us that (heterodox as it may appear at first sight) all 
disease develops from this cause and represents an effort 
by the body to eliminate poisons which have become so 
ingrained that the very efficient scavengers and cleansers 
provided by nature can no longer cope with their task. As 
a last resort, these symptoms of so-called disease assume 
either the severely acute or more deadly chronic forms which 
frequently end in death and inevitably impair the functioning 
of the whole machine permanently and disastrously. Unfor- 
tunately for themselves, human beings possess a fatal facility 
for ignoring the almost imperceptible decrease in mental 
and bodily elasticity and resilience which curses civilized 
life from the age of about thirty years. Habit, most fatal of 
weaknesses, tradition, convention, and the fact that every- 
body else seems to be going the same way, all assist in pro- 
ducing mental myopia. A man may notice with regret and 
some resentment that he can no longer see to read without 
glasses, or wake up fairly fresh after a regimental dinner, 
or shoot high pheasants with his accustomed accuracy, but 
the failure of his powers creeps on very secretively. He 
has occasional returns to good form and puts his lapses down 
to temporary indisposition. Then, as they slowly become 
more frequent, he finds it less humiliating not to bother and 
begins to philosophise. His contemporaries (or most of them) 
are not quite what they were ; indeed he takes to comparisons 
and finds that he doesn’t use such strong glasses as so-and-so, 
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or that he still kills a better average than what’s-his-name. 
If somebody else, to whom he can give twenty years, is not 
bothered in the same way, it is just an accident, due to a 
wonderful constitution—which, by the way, is perfectly 
right, because, from an infinite number of causes, every human 
machine varies in its powers. 

To be told that gradual loss of vitality, so insinuating and 
so much more comfortably attributed to natural laws, should 
really be due to his own habits of life would shock him terribly. 
Also, it is easy for the mind to forget the body’s former 
prowess. What is the medical profession for, unless to 
enable him to continue in his pet grooves? The doctors, 
naturally, do their best to oblige. They have livings to earn 
and have been educated in allopathic therapeutics. If half 
their patients got well by such simple methods as do wild 
animals, what would be the good of anything ? 

If, however, disease were recognized for what it is, instead 
of being needlessly wrapped up in the most unintelligible 
technical jargon of any science in the world, the ordinary 
layman would not be so afraid either of ill-health or of thinking 
for himself. The revolutionary notion that maladies of all 
kinds, if rightly regarded and handled, are beneficial in their 
results—i.e., that the attack may be induced or accepted by 
the subconscious mind in order to get rid of poisons in- 
eliminable by the exhausted system—is so simple, logical 
and true that it can’t be as easy as that! Yet it is. 

Once divest the mind of the awful bogies in which it has 
been educated to believe, once realize the truth that all 
important things can be understood by any balanced mind 
if reduced to a simple form (which they can be if true) and 
the door is open. 

One must forget a great deal to learn a little, but a very 
small fact is worth universes of fallacies. 

There exist in England to-day institutions where the 
principles of natural healing and living are taught and 
practised. There is a large number of nature practitioners, 
thoroughly trained over a course as exhaustive as that of 
the ‘‘ orthodox ”’ profession. 

Almost everybody is interested in the theory, but practice 
involves both moral courage and independence, qualities 
which have a way of deserting us when sick in body. Adults 
are merely older children, with the ingrained teachings of 
their early youth strongly intrenched in both conscious and 
subconscious minds. To those desirous of testing the 
heretical ideas of natural living (the paradox is their own 
fault !), summer offers the best opportunity. Fresh food is 
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abundant. Fruits (containing fruit-sugar, the most valuable 
food of all), vegetables (with their mineral salts and cellulose 
bulk), and sunlight are to be had in quantity even in this 
climate. 

Meat should nauseate the most vitiated palate, and 
often does. Eggs are not regarded with the same favour, 
and fish rapidly gives evidence of the underlying reasons 
which unfit it for human “food.” All animal life is 
changed and commences to decompose immediately death 
occurs. Cold only delays the outward indications. The 
great fundamental argument against protein (or albumen) 
as desirable aliment lies in the forgotten fact that men 
and women were not evolved from creatures who con- 
sumed it; the same applies, nearly as strongly, to starch. 
If they had been, our insides, figures and habits would 
approximate to the felines, who have digestive apparatus 
and organs suited for converting such material into lions, 
tigers, cats, wolves, dogs, etc., which are the products 
of their own mode of life. A thousand generations in 
the development of such an infinitely complicated ner- 
vous structure as the “lords of creation ”’ possess are but 
as yesterday, in so far as concerns physiological alteration. 

There are no unpleasant or arduous conditions attached 
to a “return to nature.” A few days will produce effects 
of the most agreeable sort, providing the individual is not 
in an advanced stage of auto-intoxication, the primary source 
of all pathological conditions. Habit is the first fence to 
negotiate. 

Think of the never ceasing work you give your hapless 
stomach. It is only an elastic sac, composed chiefly of 
muscles and nerves. It is “ human ” like the rest of you, and 
enjoys a short holiday, particularly when put to the wrong 
job several times a day. Let it have a rest from proteins, 
starches and fats from, say, nine at night till 1.30 next day. 
Not only will it recover “tone,” but its allied organs will 
have time to do a lot of eliminating work on those toxins. 
An orange or two, grapes, melons, grape-fruit, peaches, 
nectarines, cherries, plums and their delicious kind, if not 
overstressed, will be made light of in the early morning ; 
a mere holiday task, although they will provide real energy 
at the double. Eat when hungry (not from custom), and 
drink when thirsty (not to enable you to eat more) are 
obviously natural desires. Those other “ foods ” are masquer- 
ading under that name. They are stimulants, and poisonous 
at that. Hence a heaviness after their consumption and the 
ensuing “ symptoms ”’ of their stay inside you. The beautiful 
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art of the cordon-bleu cook (an innocent partner in crime) 
presents them in every seductive form, but they are whited- 
sepulchres, rotten at the core! Avoid their blandishments, 
You will enjoy the flavour of salads, fruits, raw vegetables 
of all kinds, with increasing relish. Do not imagine there 
is too much monotony in this diet. Hundreds of appe- 
tising dishes (too delicate for appreciation by a palate so 
depraved as to need pickles, strong sauces and condiments 
before it can taste anything) can be provided in endless 
variety, though polygamy in foods is not so valuable as 
monogamy. Also, care should be exercised in mixtures. A 
golden principle is to eat first either raw fruits or raw salads 
and follow with cooked vegetables or cooked fruit (steamed 
always). Those still hungry will come to little harm over 
brown-bread toast, butter and mild cheeses. Don’t eat 
refined sugar. It is dead. Honey, Demerara or molasses 
(treacle) are beneficial at any time. Attention must always 
be paid to elimination and the bowels should, unless suffering 
from stasis, evacuate some of their contents after a meal 
(within a reasonable time) for the excellent reason that 
stomach and intestines form part of one piece of human 
mechanism which is started running by the act of eating. 
Since absorption of putrefied and fermented unnatural 
food into the system, through the mucous lining of the colon, 
constitutes the primary agent in all illness, you will be wise 
to see that the colon functions as nature intended. That 
is rather a medical problem at first, but remember that 
purgatives are followed by a definite constipating reaction 
and that natural food requires little artificial ejection. 

If natural foods can be combined with unobscured sunlight, 
plenty of fresh air and not too much tobacco or alcohol, a 
healthy person may live to be a hundred, if he wishes to, and 
retain the vitality of forty till near the end. 


H. JERMYN. 
(‘‘ VAGRANT.” 


FLYING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WE associate the Eighteenth Century with many notable 
events—with Marlborough’s victories, for example, with the 
growth of religious scepticism, the American War of In- 
dependence, the French Revolution ; but assuredly we do 
not associate it with the conquest of the air. That was re- 
served for our own day. Yet even in the air the epoch had a 
record of which it need not be ashamed. There was an out- 
burst of aerial activity, following upon the invention of the 
air-balloon, in the last decade but one of the century. France, 
to whom the credit of the invention is due, led the way (as 
in much else) ; but England was not slow to follow suit. The 
period of activity did not last long ; it may be said to have 
started on June 5th, 1783, when the brothers Montgolfier— 
inventors of the balloon—made their first ascent at Annonay, 
not far from Lyons. It did not, in its acute phase, outlive 
the year 1785. 

It was the first act in the great drama of the skies, and, 
like other first acts, it did not carry the story very far. Never- 
theless, one really notable achievement—no less than a 
successful flight across the English Channel—must be placed 
to its credit. Apart from that, nothing very substantial was 
accomplished, and, but for one circumstance, the whole 
episode might have passed into oblivion. Fortunately, the 
vates sacer was not wanting. There was in England, living 
in retirement but noting with undimmed interest and per- 
ception all that went on around him, one keen observer, 
whose impressions of the strange new phenomenon have been 
left on record. Born in 1717, Horace Walpole was approach- 
ing the stage of fogeyism when the Montgolfier invention 
burst upon the world. He had lived for more than thirty 
years in his retreat at Strawberry Hill ; he was set in the old 
ways, and had little relish for novelty or for what, in our 
modern jargon, are called “ sensations.”’ Yet he could still 
mark a new development with appraising eye and speculate, 
with the shrewdness that never failed him, upon the possi- 
bilities that might lie beyond it. Above all, he had a restless 
pen, and a gift for racy language that is granted to but few. 

Walpole’s published correspondence covers a period of 
fifty-nine years, and runs, in the collected edition published 
by the Clarendon Press, to no fewer than sixteen volumes, 
in the course of which a vast number of topics come under 
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review. Of these, the references to flying are confined to a 
single volume, and fall, in point of chronology, within a narrow 
span of twenty-two months. So short-lived was public interest 
in the first chapter of the history of aeronautics. 

But, while it lasted, the interest was intense. Volume 
XIII of the Walpole Letters is full of allusions to the subject. 
The earliest occurs in a letter to Sir Horace Mann dated 
December 2nd, 1783: 


“Do not wonder,” writes Walpole, “‘ that we do not entirely attend 
to the things of earth ; fashion has ascended to a higher element. All 
our views are directed to the air. Balloons occupy senators, philo- 
sophers, ladies, everybody. France gave us the ton ; and, as yet, we 
have not come up to our model. . . . Well! I hope these new mechanic 
meteors will prove only playthings for the learned and the idle, and 
not be converted into new engines of destruction to the human race, 
as is so often the case of refinements or discoveries in science. The wicked 
wit of man always studies to apply the result of talents to enslaving, destroy- 
ing, or cheating his fellow creatures. Could we reach the moon, we should 
think of reducing it to a province of some European Kingdom.” 


It was some six months later that Walpole had his first 
ocular demonstration of the new science. He records on 
June 30th, 1784, that he has “‘ at last seen an air-balloon,” 
which he likens to a “ bundle in the air not bigger than the 
moon.” In the following August he notes that “‘ the rage for 
air-balloons still continues, both here and in France.” In 
France, indeed, it had made a convert in the most exalted 
quarters. ‘‘ The Duc de Chartres,” we are told, “‘ made a 
campaign in one, that did not redound to his glory more than 
his former one by sea. As he has miscarried on three elements, 
he should try if he could purify himself by the fourth.” So 
much for the Duc de Chartres—afterwards famous (or in- 
famous) as Philippe Egalité—of whom Walpole, anticipating 
the general voice of posterity, entertained the meanest 
possible opinion. But at least he “went up” ; whatever his 
public crimes or private misdemeanours, let us not grudge the 
Duke his obscure niche in the Temple of Aviation. 

The end of September found Walpole in a sceptical mood. 
“T cannot,” he writes, “ fill my paper . . . with air-balloons ; 
which, though ranked with the invention of navigation, appear 
to me as childish as the flying kites of schoolboys.”’ He has 
a nickname, ready patented, for the aerial adventurers. “ An 
Italian, one Lunardi,” he says, “is the first airgonaut that 
has mounted into the clouds in this country.” Lunardi, it 
is interesting to record, was strangely accompanied on his 
flight ; he took with him a pigeon, a dog and a cat, of whom 
the cat felt the cold acutely, and had to be released at an early 
stage of the proceedings. He is said to have risen about a 
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mile and a half above the ground. It sounds a respectable 
height ; but Walpole was difficult to please, and professed 
to find the distance altogether contemptible. “So pitiful 
an ascension,” he says, “‘ degraded him totally in my conceit. 
As there are mountains twice as high, what signifies flying, 
if you do not rise above the top of the earth ? Anyone on 
foot may walk higher than this man-eagle ! ” 

But the thing went on, despite the sneers of the hyper- 
critical. A fortnight later Walpole was called away from his 
writing-table at Strawberry Hill to witness another balloon 
in action. It was that of Blanchard, the French aeronaut, 
who had made an ascent from Chelsea that morning. “I 
saw it,” says Walpole, “from the common field before the 
window of my round tower. It appeared about a third of the 
size of the moon, or less, when setting, something above the 
tops of the trees on the level horizon. It was then descending ; 
and, after rising and declining a little, it sunk slowly behind 
the trees, I should think about or beyond Sunbury, at five 
minutes after one.” 

By this time it is clear that Walpole, though he might still 
affect to scoff, was more than a little impressed by the new 
form of locomotion. The thing had caught his imagination. 
“You know,” he writes (to Henry Seymour Conway) “ how 
little I have attended to these airgonauts : only t’other night 
I diverted myself with a sort of meditation on future airgo- 
nation, supposing that it will not only be perfected, but will 
depose navigation. I did not finish it . . . but in the prelude 
I observed how ignorant the ancients were in supposing 
Icarus melted the wax of his wings by too near access to the 
sun, whereas he would have been frozen to death before he 
made the first post on that road.’ This observation is note- 
worthy ; it will appeal to all who have had experience of the 
bitter cold encountered when flying at high altitudes. What 
follows is more interesting still, suggesting, as it does, some- 
thing of a dim prophetic conception of the modern aerodrome. 
“I chiefly amused myself,’ continues the letter, ‘‘ with ideas 
of the change that would be made in the world by the sub- 
stitution of balloons to ships. I supposed our seaports to 
become deserted villages ; and Salisbury Plain, Newmarket 
Heath . . . and all downs (but the Downs) arising into dock- 
yards for aerial vessels. Such a field would be ample in 
furnishing new speculations.” It would indeed ; and there 
might be developments even more disquieting. ‘‘ There will 
be fights in the air with wind-guns and bows and arrows.” 
Fights in the air ? Tennyson, with his poet’s vision, anticipated 
by the best part of a century the horrors and sublimities of 
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aerial warfare, “the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue” ; but it is worth recalling that the same picture 
had crossed the mind, a generation before Tennyson was 
born, of the recluse of Strawberry Hill. 

January 7th, 1785, was a red-letter day in the flying 
annals of the century ; for on that date the French airman 
Blanchard, accompanied by an American named Jeffries, 
flew across the Channel from Dover and landed safely in the 
forest of Guiennes. Walpole comments upon their achievement 
a few days later in a letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory : 
“You see the airgonauts have passed the Rubicon. By their 
own account they were exactly like birds ; they flew through 
the air, perched on the top of a tree, some passengers climbed 
up and took them in their nest. . . . If the project is ever 
brought to perfection (though I apprehend it will be addled, 
like the ship that was to live under water and never came up 
again), it will have a different fate from other discoveries, 
whose inventors are unknown. In this age, all that is done 
(as well as what is never done) is so faithfully recorded, that 
every improvement will be registered chronologically.” Be- 
sides which—as a humorous afterthought—the new method 
might have some advantages after all. ‘‘ If there is no air- 
sickness, and I were to go to Paris again, I would prefer a 
balloon to the packet-boat, and had as lief roost in an oak 
as sleep in a French inn, though I were to caw for my break- 
fast like the young ravens.” 

No doubt the conquest of the Channel whetted the 
enthusiasm of the airgonauts. Walpole writes on May 7th, 
1785, that “‘ of conversation, the chief topic is air-balloons.” 
He notes rather grudgingly that “‘ nobody has yet broken a 
neck ; so, neither good nor harm has hitherto been produced 
by these aerial enterprises.”” He himself had a third glimpse 
of a balloon in the same month (May, 1785) ; this time it was 
“so high, that though the sun shone, I could scarce discern it, 
and not bigger than my snuff-box.” It had set out from 
Moulsey, not far from Strawberry Hill, and “ went higher 
than any airgonaut had yet reached.” Its occupants, Mr. 
Windhamm of Felbrigge, and his English pilot (James Sadler) 
came safely to ground ; but they seem to have had a narrow 
escape. ‘‘ They were near meeting the fate of Icarus,” says 
Walpole ; “and though they did land safely, their bladder- 
vessel flew away again, and may be drowned in the moon for 
what we know!” But he is constrained to add that “ three 
more balloons sail to-day ; in short, we shall have a prodigious 
navy in the air, and then what signifies having lost the empire 
of the ocean ?”’ 
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Disaster was not long in coming. On June 15th, 1785, 
Jean Francois Pilatre de Rozier, a well-known French aeronaut 
ascended from Boulogne in a balloon, which burst into flame 
in mid-air. Both he and his companion were killed. Walpole 
is not slow to draw the moral. “ A sort of folly I do not admire 
is air-balloons ; but I believe their reign is over.” His belief 
was a little premature ; people were not—either then or later 
—to be frightened out of the air quite so easily. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing Pilatrier’s miscarriage,’ he writes on June 28th, 
** balloonation holds up its head.’ Colonel Fitzpatrick had 
made a successful ascent from Oxford, and had landed safely 
some fifteen miles away. Walpole is clearly puzzled; he 
cannot make up his mind what to think about it. Is it a mere 
nine days’ wonder, or is there something in it after all ? ‘“‘ How 
posterity will laugh at us, one way or the other!’ he reflects ; 
‘* Tf half-a-dozen break their necks, and balloonism is exploded 
we shall be called fools for having imagined it could be brought 
to use ; if it should be turned to account, we shall be ridiculed 
for having doubted.” 

He reverts to the subject a month later. ‘‘ The balloono- 
mania,” he writes, “‘ is, I think, a little chilled, not extin- 
guished, by Rozier’s catastrophe.’’ Meanwhile, the mania had 
spread to Walpole’s own family, though there appears to 
have been a certain method in their madness. “ That it 
should still blaze in my nephew,” he adds, “‘ is not surprising ; 
not that he has mounted himself—he did threaten it ; but real 
madmen are not heroes, though heroes are real madmen. He 
did encourage another man, who, seeing a storm coming on, 
would have desisted ; but my Lord cried, ‘ Oh, you had better 
ascend before the storm arrives,’ and instantly cut the strings ; 
and away went the airgonaut, and did not break his neck ! ” 

Walpole saw his fourth, and apparently his last, balloon 
in September, 1785. This time the sight suggested a new 
image—neither moon nor snuff-box—to his mind. ‘“ All the 
idea it gave me was one that I have not had since I was at 
school—football.”” That is his last word on the subject ; it is, 
perhaps, a little curious, that he should end on so modern a 
note. His correspondence flows on for another dozen years, 
but of the airgonauts we hear no more. Their vogue was at 
an end. It is difficult to say what killed it ; probably there was 
no single ascertainable cause. It passed, after the manner of 
vogues, as suddenly as it had come into being. The curtain 
fell upon the first act of the play, and the Eighteenth Century, 
it may be with a last wistful glance towards the skies, turned 
its attention once again to terrestrial affairs. 

JOHN PULLEN. 
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MRS. MARTIN’S COMPANY 
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Mrs. Martin lived down a high-banked lane, which, as it 
led no whither in particular, was subject to little traffic, and 
which she occupied all by herself, though her cabin stood the 
middle one in a row of three. You could see at a glance that 
the left-hand dwelling was vacant, for the browned thatch 
had fallen in helplessly, and the rafters stuck up through it 
like the ribs of a stranded wreck. The other was less obviously 
deserted ; still its plight could be easily perceived in weedy 
threshold and cobweb-curtained window. It testified strongly 
to the lonesomeness of the neighbourhood that no child had 
yet enjoyed the bliss of sending a stone crashing through the 
flawed greenish pane. Both of them had, in fact, been empty 
for many months. From the ruined one the Egan family 
had gone piecemeal, following each other westward in detach- 
ments, until even the wrinkled parents were settled in Cali- 
fornia, where they blinked by day at the strange fierce sun- 
shine, and dreamed by night back again under the soft- 
shadowed skies of the ould counthry. Soon after that, the 
O’Keefes had made a more abrupt flitting from next door, 
departing on the same day, all together, except little Kate and 
Joe, whose death of the fever was what had “ given their 
poor mother, the crathur, a turn like agin the place.” Since 
then no new tenants had succeeded them in the row, which 
was, to be sure, out of the way, and out of repair, and not in 
any respect a desirable residence. 

The loss of her neighbours was a very serious misfortune 
to Mrs. Martin, as she had long depended upon them for a 
variety of things, which she would have herself summed up 
in the term “company.” She had been early widowed and 
left quite alone in the world, so that through most of the 
inexorable years which turned an eager-eyed girl into a regret- 
ful-looking little old woman, she had found herself obliged to 
seek much of her interest in life outside her own small domestic 
circle—all forlorn centre. This was practicable enough while 
she lived under one thatch with two large families, who were 
friendlily content that their solitary neighbour should take 
cognisance of their goings out and comings in. Upon occasion, 
indeed, she had unforebodingly grumbled that the young 
Egans and O’Keefes “‘ had her moidhered wid the whillaballoo 
they would be risin’ continyal.” But when they were gone, 
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a terrible blank and silence filled up their place, as well might 
be, since her kind had thus suddenly receded far beyond her 
daily ken. A weary Irish mile intervened between her and 
the nearest cottages of Clonmacreevagh, and it was only “ of 
a very odd while ” her rheumatics had allowed her to hobble 
thus far, even to Mass. Seldom or never now did she make 
her way at all down the windings of the lane, where the grass 
from its tall banks encroached monthly more and more upon 
the ancient ruts ; and other passengers were hardly less infre- 
quent. The lands about lay waste, or in sheep-walks, so that 
there was nothing to bring farm-carts and horses and men 
lumbering and plodding along it, and to attract anybody else 
what was there but a mournful little old woman in a dark 
cavernous kitchen, where the only bright objects were the 
fire-blink and the few bits of shining crockery on the dresser, 
which she had not often the heart these times to polish up ? 
So week out and week in, never a foot went past her door, as 
a rule, with just one exception. 

Michael O’Toole, a farmer on the townland, did her the 
kindness of letting his cart drive out of its way every Saturday 
and leave at her house the “loaves and male and grains of 
tay’ which her lameness would have otherwise made it 
difficult for her to come by. This was, of course, a great 
convenience, and ensured her one weekly caller. But, un- 
luckily for her, Tim Doran the carter was a man quite singu- 
larly devoid of conversational gifts, and so grimly unsociable 
besides, that her provisions might almost as well have been 
washed up by the sea, or conveyed to her by inarticulate 
ravens. If he possibly could, he would always dump down the 
parcels on the road before her door, and jog along hurriedly 
unaccosted ; and though Mrs. Martin could generally prevent 
that by keeping a look-out for him, she never succeeded in 
attaining to the leisurely gossip after which she hungered. 
Beyond monosyllables, Tim would not go, and the poor little 
wiles by which she sought to inveigle him into discourse failed 
of detaining him as signally as if they had been gossamer 
threads stretched across his road. She had so often tried, 
for instance, to lengthen his halt by telling him she thought 
“the horse was after pickin’ up a stone,” that at last he 
ceased even to glance at the beast’s feet for verification, but 
merely grunted and said : ‘“‘ Oh, git along out of that, mare.” 
Then the mud-splashed blue cart, and sorrel horse, and 
whity-brown jacket, would pass out of sight round the turn 
of the lane, and the chances were that she would not again set 
eyes on a human face, until they reappeared jogging from the 
opposite direction that day week. 
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In the long afternoons, which sometimes began for her 
before twelve o’clock if she got expeditiously through her 
“readyin’ up,” the lag-foot hours seemed dismally empty, 
and during them she was especially prone to crown her sorrow 
with memories of her happier things: of the time when she 
need only slip out at her own door, and in at Mrs. Egan’s or 
Mrs. O’Keefe’s, if she wanted plenty of company, and when 
“themselves or the childer would be runnin’ in to her every 
minute of the day. If there was nothin’ else,’ she mused, 
“the crathurs of hins and chuckens foostherin’ about the 
place looked a thrifle gay like.” Mrs. Martin herself kept no 
fowl, for ‘‘ how would she get hobblin’ after them, if they tuk 
to strayin’ on her?” And she had attempted vainly to 
adopt the O’Keefes’ cat, which became unsettled in its mind 
upon the departure of its late owners, and at length roamed 
desperately away into unknown regions. Thus, nowadays, 
when the little old woman gazed listlessly over her half-door, 
all she could see was the quiet green bank across the road, 
with, perhaps, a dingy white sheep inanely nibbling atop. 
Then she would sometimes feel at first as if it were only a 
dreary Sunday or holiday, when the silence and solitude being 
caused by her neighbours’ absence at Mass, would end on 
their return ; but presently she would be stricken with the 
recollection that they were irrevocably gone, and that, watch 
as long as she might, she would never more hear their voices 
grow louder and clearer coming up the lane, preluding their 
appearance anon, a cheerful company, round the turn 
fast by. 

One afternoon, however, her hopeless look-out did result 
in something pleasant. It was a Christmas Eve, and dull, 
chilly weather, overclouded with fleecy grey, thinned here 
and there into silvery dimness, a sheath from which a fiery 
rose might flush at sun-setting. She was just turning away 
with a shiver from the draughty door when she caught a 
glimpse of Father Gilmore’s long coat flapping between the 
banks. It was a welcome sight, which she had missed through 
six tedious months and more, for his Reverence, after a 
severe illness in the spring, had been somehow provided with 
funds to go seek lost health abroad, and had fared southward 
upon that quest. His travels, indeed, seemed to have been 
inconceivably extended. When, to Mrs. Martin’s question : 
‘“‘ And was your Riverence, now, anythin’ as far as Paris ?” 
he replied, with a touch of triumph, “ A long step further,” 
her imagination recoiled from so wild a track, and she could 
only stare at him as if astonished to see no visible traces of 
such wanderings, except maybe a slight tawny tinge like the 
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rust-wraith of many hot sunbeams, superimposed on the 
normal greenish hue of his well-worn cloth. 

Father Gilmore spared her half-an-hour of delightful 
discourse, to which his own foreign adventures and the home 
news from Clonmacreevagh gave an animated flow. But when 
Mrs. Martin’s turn came to give an account of herself, the 
conversation fell into a minor key. And the theme that ran 
through all her despondence was the plaint that she did be 
terrible short of company. ‘She had middlin’ good health, 
barrin’ the rheumatiz, thanks be to God, but sure she did be 
cruel lonesome. It’s lost she was there, wid niver sight nor 
sound of man or mortal from mornin’ till night ; she might 
as well be an ould wether left fallen in a gripe for all she seen 
or heard of anythin’. *Deed now ’twas just the one way wid 
her as wid the waft of smoke there up her ould chimney that 
went fluttherin’ out on the width of the air, and sorra another 
breath anywheres nigh it, since ever the crathurs quit. 
Many a mornin’ she’d scare the heart to be puttin’ a light 
to her fire at all, she was that fretted, ay bedad, she 
was so.” 

To these laments Father Gilmore listened with a patience 
made more difficult by his consciousness that he could suggest 
no remedy of the practically appropriate sort which is to 
general consolatory propositions as a close and cordial hearth- 
glow to the remote and mocking sunshine of a wintry sky. 
If you want to warm your cold hands, those league-long 
flames some millions of miles away are so much less imme- 
diately to the purpose than your neighbouring screed of ruddy 
coals. This drifted mistily through his mind, as for lack of 
a more satisfactory remark, he said : “‘ You wouldn’t think of 
moving into the town ?”’ But he was well aware that he had 
spoken foolishly, even before Mrs. Martin answered: “ Ah, 
your Riverence, how would I, so to spake, be runnin’ me head 
out from under me penny of rint?” For her husband, a 
gamekeeper up at the Big House of the parish, had lost his 
life by accident at a shooting party, and the family had pen- 
sioned off his widow with five weekly shillings and her cabin 
rent free. 

‘“‘ True for you, Mrs. Martin,” said Father Gilmore, stand- 
ingup. ‘“* But sure, lonely or no, we’re all under the protection 
of God Almighty, and I’ve brought you a little ornament for 
your room.” Mrs. Martin’s eyes sparkled at the last clause of 
his sentence, while he took out of his pocket a small parcel, 
and began to strip off its wrappages, which were many folds 
of bluish tissue-paper, with layers of grey-green dried grass 
between. ‘The man I got it from at Marseilles,” he said, 
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“told me a lot of them came from Smyrna, and I never 
stirred these papers that were on it, thinkin’ I mightn’t be 
able to do it up so well again. I only hope it’s not broke on 
us.” As the thin sheets and light grass-wisps fell off, the blast 
whistling under the door-sill whisked them about the uneven 
floor, and Mrs. Martin drew in her breath expectantly. At 
last the treasure was discovered in perfect preservation, an 
alabaster statuette of the Virgin, some two fingers high. 

I do not know that it was a very fine work of art, but at 
worst you cannot easily make anything ugly out of alabaster. 
The Child lay placidly asleep, and the Mother looked young 
and happy and benignant. For a few moments Mrs. Martin’s 
admiration was quite incoherent, and when she found words, 
Father Gilmore sought to stem the tide of ecstatic gratitude 
by saying, ‘‘ And where will you put it ? Why, here’s a niche 
looks as if it might have been made for it.” The place he 
pointed to was a little recess beneath a tiny window-slit, 
formed partly by design, but enlarged by the chance falling 
out of a fragment from the stone-and-mud wall. A long ray, 
slanted from the clearing West, reached through the half- 
door, quivered across the dark room, and just touched the 
white figure as he set it down. Against the background of 
grimy wall it shone as if wrought of rosed snow. 

** Bedad, then, it’s there I'll keep her, and nowhere else,” 
said the little old woman, and he left her in rapt contemplation. 
As he trudged home, he felt sure that his few francs had been 
well bestowed, and his conviction strengthened with each 
tedious twist of the deserted ways which lay between Mrs. 
Martin and her company. By the time he had gained his own 
house, his uppermost thought was a regret that such a trifle 
had been all he could do for the poor ould dacint body—the 
Lord might pity her. 

It was, however, by no means a trifle to the poor old body 
herself. For the first few days after her acquisition of the 
image it took up a wonderful deal of her time and thoughts. 
Even when she was not standing at gaze in front of it, she but 
seldom lost it from her sight. Her eyes were continually 
turning towards the niche, whence it seemed strangely to 
dominate the room. Its clear whiteness made a mark for the 
feeblest gleam of ebbing daylight or fading embers ; it was the 
last object to be muffled under bat’s-wing gloom, and the first 
to creep back when morning glimmered in again. She dusted 
it superfluously many times a day, with a proud pleasure 
always somewhat dashed by the remembrance that she could 
exhibit it to no neighbours, who would say, with variations, 
‘Ah ! glory be among us, Mrs. Martin, ma’am, but that’s rael 
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iligant entirely. Och woman, dear, did you ever see the like 
of that now at all, at all?” 

Still, the most marvellous piece of sculpture ever chiselled 
would probably betray deficiencies if adopted as one’s sole 
companion in life; and Mrs. Martin’s little statuette had 
obvious shortcomings when so regarded. As the winter wore 
on, the weight of her solitude pressed more and more heavily. 
The bad weather increased her isolation. Some days there 
were of bitter frost and snow, and some of streaming rain, and 
many of wild wind. One or twice Tim Doran brought her a 
double supply of provisions, and did not return for a fortnight, 
and then she felt indeed cut adrift. By-and-by her vague 
disconsolateness began to take shape in more definite terrors. 
She was beset with surmises of ill-disposed vagrants tramping 
that way to practise unforbidden on her wretched life, and 
she crept trembling to and from the pool where she filled 
her water-can. Or ghostly fears overcame her, and she 
thought at night that she heard the little dead children 
keening in the deserted room next door, and that mysterious 
shadows went past the windows, and unseen hands rattled 
the latch. But through all her shifting mist of trouble the 
alabaster Virgin shone on her steadily with just a ray of 
consolation. Every night she said her Rosary before the 
niche, and almost always her devotions ended in a prayer of 
her own especial wishing and wording. 

“Ah, Lady dear,” she would say, “ wouldn’t you think 
now to be sendin’ me a bit of company ? me that’s left as 
disolit as the ould top of Slieve Moyneran this great while 
back. Ah, wouldn’t you then, me Lady? Sure, if that’s a 
thrue likeness of you at all, there’s the look of you that it’s 
plased you’d be to do a poor body e’er a good turn, ay, is 
there, bedad. And I couldn’t tell you the comfort ’twould 
be to me, not if I was all night tellin’. Just a neighbour 
droppin’ in now and agin’, acushla, I wouldn’t make bold to 
ax you for them to be livin’ convenient alongside of me the 
way they was. Sure I know the roof’s quare and bad, and 
*twas small blame to them they quit ; but to see an odd sight 
of one, Lady jewel, if it wouldn’t go agin you to conthrive 
that much. Ah, darlint, supposin’ it was only a little ould 
poor ould wisp of a lone woman the same as meself, it’s proud 
I'd be to behould her ; or if it was Crazy Christy, that does be 
talkin’ foolish, the crathur, troth, all’s one, the sound of the 
voice spakin’ ’ud be plisant to hear, no matter what ould 
blathers he tuk the notion to be gabbin’. For it’s unnathural 
still and quiet here these times, Lady dear, wid sorra a livin’ 
sowl comin’ next or nigh me ever. But sure ’tis the lonesome 
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house you kep’ yourself, Lady dear, one while, and belike 
you'll remimber it yet, for all you’ve got back your company 
agin, ay have you, glory be to God. And wid the help of the 
Lord it’s slippin’ over I'll be meself one of these days to them 
that’s gone from me, and no fear but Ill have the grand 
company then. Only it’s the time between whiles does be 
woeful long and dhrary-like. So if you wouldn’t think too 
bad, Lady honey, to send me the sight of a crathur——.” 
Thus she rambled on piteously, but in answer seemed to come 
nothing more companionable than the wide-winged gusts of 
the night wind roving the great grass lands at the back of her 
cabin where the tiny windlow-slit peered out. And day 
followed day with not a step or voice. 

It was on a mild-aired morning midway in February that 
Mrs. Martin, when dusting her precious image, noticed a vivid 
green speck dotted on the grey wall near its foot. Looking 
closer, she saw two atoms of leaves pricked up through the 
cracked mud, belonging, no doubt, to some seedling weed, 
she thought, and she would have brushed them away had 
not some other trifle just then diverted her attention. A few 
days afterwards, when she happened again to take heed of 
them, they were crowning a slender shoot, fledged with 
other delicate leaflets, film-frail, and semi-transparent. She 
thought the little spray looked pretty and “‘ off the common,” 
and next morning she was pleased to see that it had crept a 
bit further on the dark wall. Thenceforward she watched its 
growth with a deep interest. It throve apace. Every day 
showed a fresh unfolding of leaf-buds and lengthening of 
stalks, which seemed to climb with a purpose, as if moved by 
a living will. Their goal was indeed the narrow chink which 
let a wedge of light slant in just above the Virgin’s glistening 
head, and in making for it, they caught boldly at anything 
that offered tendril-hold. One morning the little old woman 
untwisted a coil of fairy cordage that was enringing the 
Virgin’s feet, and often after this she had to disengage the 
figure from the first beginnings of wreathings and windings 
amongst which it would speedily have disappeared. As it 
was, they soon filled up the niche with a tangled greenery, 
and overflowed in long trails and festoons drooping to the 
floor. Never was there a carven shrine wrought with such 
intricate traceries. When the early-rising sun struck in 
through them, the floor was flecked with the wavering shadows 
of the small fine leaves, whilst they themselves took a trans- 
lucent vividness of hue that might have been drawn from 
wells of liquid chrysoprase and beryl ; and amid the bower of 
golden-green steadily glimmered the white-stoled Virgin. 
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All this was the work of but a few weeks, scarcely stepping 
over the threshold of spring. The little old woman watched 
its progress with pleasure and astonishment. She had never, 
she said, seen the like of any such a thing before. As the 
wonder grew, she felt more and more keenly the lack of 
someone to whom she might impart it. She did try to tell 
Tim Doran, but the opposite turf-bank would not have re- 
ceived the intelligence much more blankly, and could not have 
grunted with such discouraging indifference in reply. The 
man, she thought bitterly, was “as stupid as an ould blind 
cow. If you tould him you had the Queen of Agypt and the 
Lord Lieutenant sittin’ in there colloguing be the fire, he 
wouldn’t throuble himself to take a look in at the door.” 
However, no less stolid listeners were forthcoming. Father 
Gilmore was paying the penalty for his ill-timed return to 
northern climes in a series of bad colds, and the other neigh- 
bours never set foot up the lane. 

At last she bethought her of communicating with Father 
Gilmore by a letter, which Tim Doran might carry, and she 
laboriously composed one in time for his next weekly call. 
Whether he would deliver it or not was a point which his 
manner left doubtful ; but he actually did so. Mrs. Martin’s 
letter was ‘“‘ scrawned ”’ on a bit of coarse brown paper, which, 
when I saw it some time ago, still smelt so pungently of tea, 
that I think it must have wrapped one of her parcels. The 
writing on it ran as follows: 

““ Your Reverence. Hopin’ this finds you in good health, thanks 
be to God. Plase your Reverence, the Quarest that ever you witnessed 
has got clamberin’ inside on the wall. I dunno what at all to say to 
it ; never the like of it I seen. But the creelin’ of it and the crawlin’ of 
it would terrify you. Makin’ offers now and agin it does be to smoother 
the Houly Virgin, but sure I’d be long sorry to let it do that bad thrick, 
after all the goodness of your Reverence. And I was thinkin’ this long 
while your Reverence might be maybe steppin’ our way yourself some 
day, for creepin’ over all before it it is every minute of time. Such a 
terrible quare thing I never heard tell of, and the sorra another sowl 
except meself have I about the place. 

Your obedient 
“Mary Martin.” 


This letter caused Father Gilmore considerable uneasiness, 
for it filled him with misgivings about the mental condition of 
the writer. Her account of “ the Quarest that ever you wit- 
nessed ”’ sounded, he feared, painfully like the hallucinations 
of a mind distempered by over-long solitude. ‘ Indeed, it’s 
no way for the poor ould body to be left, if one could help 
it,’ he mused. Even in his meditations I am sure that 
Father Gilmore must have used his soft southern brogue— 
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“Tve thought many a time it was enough to drive her 
demented—and now there’s some quare sort of delusion she’s 
taken into her head, that’s plain, goodness pity her. I’d have 
done right to go see after her before this, as I was intendin’, 
only somethin’ always happened to hinder me.” 

He was determined now against any further delay, and 
he set out that very afternoon to visit his afflicted parishioner. 
The expedition was rather formidable to him, as he had a 
natural shrinking from stormy scenes, and he fully expected 
that he would find poor little Mrs. Martin, if not downright 
“raving in no small madness,” at least labouring under some 
frightful delusion, in the shape, apparently, of a hideous 
monster infesting her abode. This prospect made him so 
nervously apprehensive that he was glad to fall in with a small 
youth, one Paddy Greer, who seemed inclined to accompany 
him upon his walk. All the way along, between the greening 
hedges of the lane, he remonstrated with himself for letting 
the gossoon share unwittingly in such an errand, yet he could 
not make up his mind to dismiss Paddy, or to feel otherwise 
than relieved by the continued barefoot patter at his side. 

But his relief was far greater when, on reaching the cabin, 
he saw its mistress in her little green plaid shawl and black 
skirt and white cap, standing at her door among the long 
westering sunbeams, without any signs of excitement or 
aberration in her demeanour ; and his mind grew quite easy 
when he ascertained that the creeping thing indoors was no 
horrible phantasmal reptile, but only a twining tapestry of 
bright leaves and sprays, which trailed a fold of spring’s 
garment into the dark-cornered room. Still, satisfactorily as 
the matter had been cleared up from his former point of view, 
he could suggest nothing to lessen Mrs. Martin’s wonder at 
the mysterious appearance of the creeper on her wall. His 
acquaintance with such things was slight, and he merely 
had an impression that the fashion of the delicately luxuriant 
foliage seemed unfamiliar to him. So he promised to return 
on the morrow with the national school-teacher, who was 
reputed a knowledgeable man about plants. Before that 
came to pass, however, Mrs. Martin had another visitor. For 
little Paddy ran home to his mother with the news that “ the 
Widdy Martin was after showin’ his Reverence a green affair 
she had stuck up on her wall, and that he said it was rale super- 
exthrornary altogether, and he’d get Mr. Colclough to it.” 
At that hearing the curiosity of Paddy’s mother incited her 
to call without losing a moment at Mrs. Martin’s house, where 
she inspected the marvellous growth as well as the falling 
twilight permitted, and admired the gracious-looking little 
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image to its owner’s content. Thus Mrs. Martin enjoyed a 
sociable cup of tea, and an enthralling gossip sent her to bed 
that evening in much better spirits than usual. 

Next morning arrived Father Gilmore with the school- 
master, who was unable to identify the strange creeper, but 
called its appearance a phenomenon, which seemed somehow 
to take the edge off the admission of ignorance. His failure 
only served to heighten a sense of awe and wonderment among 
several of the neighbours, who also looked in on her during 
the day. For the village rapidly filled with reports of “‘ the 
big wrathe of green laves that was windin’ itself round the 
Widdy Martin’s grand image of the Blessed Virgin, and it 
inside on her wall, mind you, where ’twould be a surprisin’ 
thing to see e’er a plant settlin’ to grow at all.” And about the 
same time they discovered that the Widdy’s house was “ no 
such great way to spake of onst you turned down the lane; 
you could tramp it aisy in a little betther than ten minutes 
or so from the corner, if you had a mind.” In the days which 
followed, numbers of them were so minded, vastly to the 
comfort of the little old woman, who welcomed them with 
unbounded joy, and as many cups of tea as she could by any 
means compass. She harboured no resentment on the score 
of their long and dreary defection. That was all ended at 
last. For as the spring weather mellowed into April, and the 
imprisoned creeper daily flung out profuser sprays and tendril- 
spirals, the fame of it spread far and wide over the townland, 
until its habitation became quite a place of resort. So many 
people now turned down the lane that they soon wore a track, 
which you could see distinctly if you looked along a stretch of 
its grass-grown surface. The Doctor came, and the District- 
Inspector, and the Protestant clergyman. Even “ higher-up 
Quality” arrived, and satin-coated steeds have been seen 
tossing their silver-crested blinkers at the little old woman’s 
door under the supervision of grooms resplendently polished. 
Seldom or never in these times had she to weary through a 
long, lonely afternoon ; more often she held a crowded recep- 
tion, when the clack of tongues and clatter of thick-rimmed 
delft cups sounded cheerily in her kitchen. They scared away 
all her fears of tramps and ghosts ; and she no longer ended 
her Rosary with mournful petitions for company. Her 
company had duly assembled. 

Towards the beginning of June a fresh development of the 
marvel occurred, for then the creeper blossomed. Thickly 
clustered bunches of pale green buds broke swiftly into fan- 
tastic curven-throated bugles of a clear-glowing apricot 
colour, which made gleams as of beaded light in the dark 
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places where they unsheathed themselves. Mrs. Martin said 
it looked “‘ like as if somebody was after tyin’ knots in a ray 
of sunshine.” Just at this crisis a Professor from one of the 
Queen’s Colleges, chancing to be in the neighbourhood, was 
brought to pronounce upon the case. As behoved a learned 
man, he gave it an ugly name, which we may ignorantly 
forget, and he said that it belonged to a species of plants, 
rare even in its far-off oriental habitat, but totally unex- 
ampled beneath these northern skies. 

However, soon after he had gone, leaving no luminous 
wake behind him, the little old woman made a brilliant 
discovery. It was on that same evening, while she was 
drinking tea with a few of her good gossips, for whom she 
entertained as strong a regard as did Madam Noah in the 
ancient Morality. Naturally enough, the “ quareness”’ and 
general inscrutability of the strange creeper had been under 
discussion, when Mrs. Martin suddenly said: ‘‘ Ah, women, 
dear, what talk have we then at all, at all? Sure now it’s 
come clear in me own mind this instiant minute that what- 
ever it may be, ’twas the Virgin herself, Heaven bless her, set 
it growin’ there wid itself, just o’ puropose to be fetchin’ me 
in me company. For, signs on it, ne’er a day there is since folk 
heard tell of it, that there doesn’t be some comin’ and goin’ 
about the place, and makin’ it plisant and gay like. And sorra 
a thing else is it brought them, except to be seein’ the quare 
new plant; aye, bedad, ’twas them tweistin’ boughs on it 
streeled the whole lot along in here to me, same as if they 
were a manner of landin’-net. And sure wasn’t I moidherin’ 
her every night of me life to be sendin’ me some company ? 
’Deed was I so, and be the same token ne’er a word of thanks 
have I thought of sayin’ to her, after her takin’ the throuble 
to conthrive it that-away, more shame for me, but I was 
that tuk up wid it all.” 

“ Thrue for you, Mrs. Martin, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brennan ; 
‘“aiten bread’s soon forgotten, as the saying is. Howane’er 
there’s nothin’ liker than that that was the way of it as you 
say. What else ’ud be apt to make it go clamber all round the 
image of her, as if ’twas her belongin’ ? And didn’t the gintle- 
man tell you ‘twas nothin’ that grows be rights next or nigh 
this counthry ? Ah, for sure, ’tis from far enough it’s come, if 
twas the likes of them sent it. And a kind thought it was too, 
glory be to God.” 

Mrs. Martin’s theory gained almost unanimous approval, 
and was generally accepted by her neighbours, Father Gilmore 
sanctioning it with a half-wistful assent. It had the effect 
of enhancing the interest taken in the flourishing creeper and 
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the little withered dame, the pledge and recipient of so signal 
a favour from those who are still the recognised powers that 
be in such places as Clonmacreevagh. The idea gave a tinge 
of religious sentiment to the soon established custom of 
visiting Mrs. Martin, and on the weekly market-days you often 
might have supposed some kind of miniature pattern in 
progress at her cabin, so great was the resort thither of 
shawled and cloaked and big-basketed country-wives. These 
guests seldom came empty-handed—a couple of fresh eggs, or 
a roll of butter, or a cake of griddle-bread would be reserved 
for her at the bottom of the roomy creel. Other visitors were 
fain to carry off slips of the many trailing sprays, and would 
leave payment for them in silver coin, which sometimes had 
the comfortable portliness of half-crowns. But I do not 
believe that the little old woman valued these very highly, 
and I think most of them went in providing the strong black 
tea with which she loved to refresh her friends. And there 
was never an evening that she did not add to her Rosary: 
** And the Lord bless the kind heart of you, then, Lady jewel, 
for sendin’ me the bit of company.” 


JANE BaARLow. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE height of the lawn tennis season in England approaches 
its zenith during the second week of the Championships at 
Wimbledon, and culminates in a galaxy of brilliance on Finals 
Day, Saturday, July 8th. It is during these few days, palpi- 
tating with interest and excitement, that the greatest players 
in the world battle and strive with every ounce of energy and 
brain, in an endeavour to be crowned champions on the famous 
Centre Court. The reigning champions fight throughout the 
many rounds, for gone now is the day when the holder awaited 
his trial till the Challenge Round itself, to hold fast to the 
honour so deservedly won, and their fellow-competitors are 
out to snatch the spoils from their grasp. But alas! all too 
soon the greatest sporting entertainment in the world draws 
to a close, and the minds of all followers of lawn tennis turn 
to more serious matters—the final stages of the Davis Cup 
competition. 

For those who are privileged to take part in these inter- 
national encounters, the responsibility and anxiety is indeed 
a grave one. Here no personal triumph alone is at stake, but 
the prestige of the country which the competitor represents. 
Each year the hopes of success are pinned on these men’s 
endeavours, and to fail means the end (for twelve months 
at least) of these hopes. 

Great Britain and Australia meet in the Final of the 
European Zone at Wimbledon on July 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Not since 1913, when the United States beat Great Britain 
at Wimbledon in the Challenge Round has a match of this 
importance taken place in this country, and it is the first time 
that such a contest has been staged on the new Centre Court. 
That the match will attract a large crowd goes almost without 
saying, for everyone will be anxious to see two such brilliant 
teams in opposition. The progress in the Championships of 
the members of each team will have been watched with keen 
anticipation, as their success or failure will give some indication 
of the probable outcome of the Davis Cup tie. J. Crawford, 
of Australia, and H. W. Austin (Great Britain) are both at 
their very best on grass courts; Messrs. Perry and Hughes 
have proved that they can play a good double, and 
V. McGrath, the seventeen-year-old Australian, with the 
experience he is gaining on European courts, is improving all 
the time. If both countries are at full strength, and the 
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individuals are playing at the top of their form, the issue must 
indeed be a doubtful one, as the teams are very evenly 
matched, 

After this match, the centre of interest in the lawn tennis 
world will shift to the Stade Roland Garros in Paris, where, 
on July 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, the Inter-Zone Final between 
the United States, winners of the American Zone, and the 
survivors of the Great Britain-Australia encounter, will do 
battle. Not only will the United States have Ellsworth Vines, 
Wilmer Allison and John van Ryn, who so nearly wrested the 
Davis Cup from France twelve months ago—all seasoned and 
experienced players—but there are also Keith Gledhill, L. J. 
Stoefen, and C. S. Sutter, all extremely useful stand-bys. 

The climax of the competition is reached when the vic- 
torious nation challenges France—an encounter fraught with 
nervous tension, with every player keyed up to concert pitch, 
and enthusiastic patriotism apt to run away with the crowd. 

France has now won the Davis Cup for six years in suc- 
cession, and their success has been due to MM. Lacoste, 
Cochet, Borotra, and Brugnon—those ‘‘ Four Musketeers,” 
as they have been so admiringly described. Whole-hearted 
patriotism has produced in these four a team spirit quite 
unparalleled in lawn tennis. France has spurred them on to 
the greatest heights of brilliance when the Davis Cup has been 
at stake. 

But it must be admitted that the United States, who lost 
by two matches to three, were extremely unlucky not to win. 
The French Davis Cup team, moreover, as the results in the 
French Hard Court Championships demonstrated so definitely, 
is certainly on the decline. While other countries are able to 
call upon fresh blood with which to attack the fortress, since 
Lacoste retired, France has relied on the other three—Cochet, 
Borotra, and Brugnon—to do battle for her ; and any new- 
comers who may have to be relied upon are definitely not in 
the same class. The speed and strain of modern lawn tennis 
would normally make it impossible for these players to carry 
on as long as they have, and it has only been their super- 
lative skill and court craft, coupled with their intense patriot- 
ism, which has enabled them to do so. With this in mind, 
it seems almost certain that the Davis Cup will change hands 
at last. Will it return to the United States, where it was 
from 1920 to 1926, to Australia, who last won in 1919, or to 
Great Britain after a lapse of over twenty years ? 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the normal. 

(6) That this expected excess will be strongly marked 
over Scotland and Ireland. 

(c) That during July there will be an excess of rain over 
most of the British Isles. 

(d) That this excess will be most marked over Scotland, 
Ireland and the 8.W. of England. 

(e) That during August there will be less rain than usual 
over all the British Isles, excepting the extreme West 
and N.W. 

(f) That the expected deficiency of rain will be most 
noticeable in the S.E. and South of England. 
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(g) That during September there will be more rain than 
usual over almost all of the British Isles. 

(h) That in the 8.E. of England the fluctuations of tem- 
perature during July and August will mean out at a 
figure decidedly above the seasonal level, some of the 
warm spells during these months being unusually hot 
and sultry. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR JULY. 


Referring to the S.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes has occurred in the past at this season of 
the year, and—at the time of writing—something of the same 
sort seems likely to occur again this year. 

July 1 to 10.—A period of mainly fine weather. Very warm 
on the opening days of the month, with plentiful sunshine 
and land and sea breezes on the South Coast. The temperature 
decreasing noticeably after the first three or four days of the 
month. A relatively cool spell lasting about five days centred 
about July 7. About three days of strong and squally winds 
from some Northerly or Easterly point about the same time. 
(June 29 to July 4 is known as one of Buchan’s cold periods.) 

July 11 to 24.—An unsettled period. A large area of high 
barometric pressure becoming established in the Atlantic 
near or over the Azores. The wind over the South of England 
prevailing from the S.W. quarter during this period, and con- 
tinuing so during the remainder of the month. A very warm, 
sultry day at the beginning of this period, the barometer at 
the same time falling and continuing generally downward 
for four or five days. Disturbed conditions, squally winds, 
recurring rains and thunderstorms on or about July 15 and 16. 
Some general improvement on and after July 20. (July 15, 
St. Swithin’s day.) 

July 25 to 30.—A fine period. Becoming very warm again, 
with much bright sunshine about July 28. Light land and sea 
breezes on the South Coast at this time. 

July 31.—Less settled. Coastal fog developing. Sultry 
with instability, showers inland in some localities. 


DuNBoyYNE, 19.vi.33. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


POETRY AND THE POET 


I HAPPENED, not long ago, to turn on my wireless set just at 
the moment when a voice, from a gramophone record, was 
singing ‘“‘ Bredon Hill”? in Dr. Vaughan Williams’ setting. 
I switched in at the middle of the song, but I did not need 
the announcer to tell me who was the singer. Gervase 
Elwes’ voice had a peculiar timbre, the like of which seems 
not now to exist. It was perfectly pure and true, yet it had 
a natural vibrato such as even Casals could not equal on his 
‘cello. Nobody of musical sensibility could forget that voice, 
once he had heard it. It was a rare voice, both in its excel- 
lences and its limitations. Had Elwes been given the physical 
power and range, he would have been an ideal Parsifal. 
Kqually, given the power and range, he would have been 
an absurd Tristan, for there were unearthly overtones in his 
voice that would have sublimated the earthiness of sexual 
passion—howsoever poetically expressed—to a point where 
it ceased to be human and, therefore, in Tristan’s case, 
significant. No voice could possibly have been more appro- 
priate to render Vaughan Williams’ setting of A. E. Housman’s 
words which express the heart of no Shropshire lad that ever 
lived, but are the vibrations of all but disembodied heart- 
strings to the pain and the transitoriness of mortal beauty. 

This special quality in Gervase Elwes’ voice, which was 
something apart from his accomplished art and beautiful 
diction, corresponded to that mysterious quality in a rhyth- 
mical sequence of words which makes them poetry. As a 
lecturer said very recently :— 

“There is a conception of poetry which is not fulfilled by pure 
language and liquid versification, with the simple and, so to speak, 
colourless pleasure which they afford, but involves the presence of 
something which moves and touches in a special and recognisable 
way. ... And I think that to transfuse emotion—not to transmit 
thought but to set up in the reader’s sense a vibration corresponding 
to what was felt by the writer—is the peculiar function of poetry.” 
The particular interest of these words is that they were 

spoken by Professor A. E. Housman himself in his Leslie 
Stephen lecture, ‘“‘The Name and Nature of Poetry” 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. net), one of two lectures 
on poetry published this year to which I here call attention. 
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The other is Professor Herbert Read’s “ Form in Modern 
Poetry’ (Sheed & Ward, 2s. 6d. net). In his stimulating 
and very frankly expressed lecture the poet of ‘“‘ A Shropshire 
Lad ” sets himself to answer the apparently simple question : 
“What is poetry?” He points out that the legitimate 
meanings of the word “ poetry’ are so many as to embarrass 
the discussion of poetry’s nature, that a great deal of so-called 
poetry (notably the wit-writing of Dryden’s day) was never 
worthy of that name, and that some of what is called poetry 
to-day—he does not specify its writers—is worthy, perhaps, 
of a new name but should not usurp the old. The question 
he asks has been stated in many forms; but if a stress be 
laid on the word “is,” the briefest form is as good as any. 
The difficulty in the simplicity is then apparent, and is 
susceptible of all manner of amplification. Can poetry be 
defined ? Can the element of poetry be isolated, as a chemical 
element can be isolated, from all combinations in which it 
appears? Is there a common something discernible in all 
true poetry, whether of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Keats or Blake, having in each case identical properties, 
producing identical effects and originating in identical ways ? 
These are only a few among the possible elaborations of the 
original question. And who is best fitted to answer it—the 
philosopher, the critic, the psychologist or the poet ? That 
is a further question, and much in dispute. The first three, 
at all events, are likely to insist on having their say, since 
they profess knowledge ; but the poet, who is loth to profess 
anything but poetry, is bound to answer it, whether he will 
or no. Hence there is a strong under-current of humour in 
Professor Housman’s lecture, since, as a professor of Latin, 
that is, of definite knowledge about a definite subject, he 
disclaims all definite knowledge on other subjects. He 
refuses, with particular emphasis, to speak as a literary critic. 
Yet the fun of the situation, of which he is fully aware, is 
that while he bluntly refuses to speak with authority as a 
critic, he is compelled, at the end, to speak with complete 
authority—with the authority of the poet who wrote the 
lines :— 
“With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 


For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


“ By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid ; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 

In fields where roses fade.” 


| 
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The subject on which he speaks with authority is the process 
of composing poetry. The poet alone is competent to speak 
on this; but very seldom do poets care, or dare, to speak 
with Professor Housman’s frankness. And not a few senti- 
mental folk have probably been horrified to learn what it felt 
like to compose the poems of his famous sequence. The 
poet confesses that he has seldom written poetry unless he 
was “rather out of health’’; and he goes on, obviously 
enjoying the pain he is causing to the squeamish :— 

“ Tf only that you may know what to avoid, I will give some account 
of the process. Having drunk a pint of beer at luncheon—heer is a 
sedative to the brain, and my afternoons are the least intellectual 
portion of my life—I would go out for a walk of two or three hours. 
As I went along, thinking of nothing in particular, only looking at 
things around me and following the progress of the seasons, there 
would flow into my mind, with sudden and unaccountable emotion, 
sometimes a line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at once, 
accompanied, not preceded, by a vague notion of the poem which they 
were destined to form part of. Then there would usually be a lull 
of an hour or so, then perhaps the spring would bubble up again. I 
say bubble up, because, so far as I could make out, the source of the 
suggestions thus proffered to the brain was an abyss which I have 
already had occasion to mention, the pit of the stomach.” 

He goes on to say that the poem was sometimes completed, 
on further walks, by the same bubbling-up, but that, when 
the spring failed to complete the poem, the conscious brain 
had to take it in hand, ‘‘ which was apt to be a matter of 
trouble and anxiety, involving trial and disappointment, 
and sometimes ending in failure.” Therefore, speaking from 
his own experience, and in complete disinterestedness (which 
is rare in poets) the author of “‘ A Shropshire Lad ”’ is led to 
say :— 

“In short, I think that the production of poetry, in its first stage, is 
less an active than a passive and involuntary process ; and if I were 
obliged, not to define poetry, but to name the class of things to which 
it belongs, I should call it a secretion ; whether a natural secretion, 
like turpentine in the fir, or a morbid secretion, like the pearl in the 
oyster.” 

His own case, he thinks, is the latter. 

Some people may have been as much shocked by this 
confession as were some of a past generation by Anthony 
Trollope’s revelation that he wrote his novels by the clock ; 
but to be shocked is to take a wholly wrong point of view. 
In the first place, this is a precious record of an actual poetic 
experience, and, in the second, it really throws some light 
on the nature of poetry. Professor Housman, it must be 
observed, uses the qualifying phrase “in its first stage” 
when he states his conviction that the production of poetry 
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is rather a passive than an active process. Moreover, the 
earlier parts of his lecture make it clear that he is not advocat- 
ing any theory of “pure” or “unconscious” poetry, but 
attempting to isolate the element of poetry from other 
elements in company with which it almost invariably appears. 
He makes, for instance, a profoundly true remark when he 
says: “ Poems very seldom consist of poetry and nothing 
else; and pleasure can be derived also from their other 
ingredients.” He points out that many devotees of Words- 
worth are more attracted by his philosophy than sensitive 
to his true, but only occasional, flights into the highest realm 
of poetry ; and he remarks that: ‘‘ Even Shakespeare, who 
had so much to say, would sometimes pour out his loveliest 
poetry in saying nothing.” Blake, he finds, again and again 
‘“ gives us poetry neat, or adulterated with so little meaning 
that nothing except poetic emotion is perceived or matters.” 
Blake, for him, is therefore the most poetical of poets, on the 
ground that, since “meaning is of the intellect, poetry is 
not,’ poetry is found in purest state where meaning does not, 
as it does even in Shakespeare, preponderate. Yet, of course, 
though one might subscribe to his opinion that “ poetry is 
not the thing said but a way of saying it,”’ it would be difficult 
to hold that Professor Housman solves the whole problem 
or isolates the subtle element. For there is a wealth of 
meaning even in the stanzas he quotes from Blake, as answer- 
ing “‘ to nothing real ” :— 
“Memory, hither come 
And tune your merry notes ; 


And while upon the wind 
Your music floats 


“Tl pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass.” 

As Professor Read says in his lecture on the very same 
point, although all art originates in an act of intuition, and 
although in poetry the intuition comes before the expression, 
which is (in his view) an act of analysis, this does not support 
the view—the view of “ pure poetry ’—that the “ intuition 
or vision of the poet is expressed simply by a musical 
equivalence in the words.” He goes on :— 

“ . . . but poetry in general disproves the theory of pure poetry. 
Words, their sound and even their very appearance, are, of course, 
everything to the poet, the sense of words is the sense of poetry. But 
words have associations carrying in mind beyond sound to the visual 
image and abstract idea. . . . Poetry depends, not only on the sound 
of words, but even more on their mental reverberations.”’ 
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To my own mind, this is an undoubted truth. For, other- 
wise, it would seem to me impossible to maintain that the 
well-known lines :— 

“Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe : 
All mimsy were the borogroves 
And the mome rathes outgrabe.” 


were not the purest poetry, against any claim that such they 
were. 

Here, however, I must leave the question ‘‘ What is 
poetry ?”’ for another question, only raised by implication 
in Professor Housman’s lecture but very prominently raised 
in Professor Read’s. This question is: ‘‘ What is a poet ?”’ 
or as Professor Read puts it: “‘ What is the nature of the 
poet’s personality ?”’ Professor Housman definitely holds 
that, so far as the purely poetical content of poetry is con- 
cerned, the poet is almost a passive medium, fortifying his 
opinion by instances of madness in true poets ; but Professor 
Read goes much deeper into the matter in the second section 
of his lecture. This lecture, which is an excellent foil to 
Professor Housman’s, touches many other points, in fact, 
too many for conclusiveness upon any one of them. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the contrast between the respective 
attitudes of the lecturers to their subject matter. Both are 
poets, but not only poets ; one, as a poet, is lyrical, the other 
philosophical ; one disclaims all pretension to be a literary 
critic, holding that literary critics are far rarer than poets, 
while the other firmly claims to be a scientific literary critic, 
who unfortunately finds his experience as a poet run counter 
to his standards of criticism; and, finally, one tells us how 
he composes poetry, while the other, most unfortunately, 
omits to give any account of the very experience that inspired 
his lecture. A good deal of Professor Read’s lecture is con- 
cerned with the criticism of poetry in general, with the old 
distinction between classical and romantic, and with the duty 
incumbent on modern poets in regard to tradition. He 
agrees with Professor Housman in condemning the eighteenth- 
century wit-writers, and in maintaining that we must re- 
establish contact with ‘‘a lost tradition, the tradition of 
our poetry from Chaucer to Spenser; the tradition, too, 
of Shakespeare.” Yet all these portions of his admirable 
discourse must be left to the reader, if a few words are to be 
said on his view of the poetic personality. 

His second section, in brief, seeks to establish on psycho- 
logical grounds an opposition between personality and 
character, apt quotations from Freud, Ramon Fernandez, 
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Proust, and others being adduced in support. He further 
seeks to identify personality with the fount of poetry, and 
character with the spring of action, principally on the ground 
that, in the view of some (but not of all) modern psychologists 
character is acquired by inhibitions, or repressions, of instince- 
tive impulses, and that, in particular, the self-moulding of 
character involves repression of the very impulses that make 
poetry. Two quotations may, perhaps, compensate for the 
inadequacy to his interesting argument of this brief summary. 
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“Character, in short, is an impersonal ideal which the individual 
selects and to which he sacrifices all other claims, especially those of 
the sentiments or emotions. It follows that character must be placed 
in opposition to personality, which is the general-common-denomin- 
ator of our sentiments and emotions. That is, indeed, the opposition 
I wish to emphasise ; and when I have said further that all poetry, 
in which I include all lyrical impulses whatsoever, is the product of 
the personality, and therefore inhibited in a character, I have stated 
the main theme of my essay.” 


In his last section he supports this opinion by a very 


telling quotation from Keats’ letters. But I take, for my 
second quotation, what he says of Shakespeare, since it 
illustrates perfectly his conception of the purely poetic 
make-up. 


“ Almost daily I lift my voice in thanksgiving for this immortal 
witness : a poet who was no pedant nor moralist, a man of no character 
nor convictions, of no caste nor culture, but just a naked sensibility 
living in its own gusto, reaching after nothing more distant than the 
impassioned accents of its own voice as it issued from the ‘ terrible 
crystal ’ of an intuitive mind.” 


Luckily, perhaps, for Professor Read, too little is known 


about Shakespeare the man to imperil these rather bold 
words about the one poet who, indeed, kept his lyric genius 
unimpaired throughout his work and whose flexibility in the 
dramatisation of moral issues is one of the mysteries of all 
time. Yet it amuses me to note that precisely on similar 
grounds, ie., of his “‘ naked sensibility,’ Professor Housman 
finds Blake the ‘‘ most poetical of all poets,” whereas “‘ Shake- 
speare is rich in thought, and his meaning has power of itself 
to move us, even if the poetry were not there: Blake’s mean- 
ing is often unimportant or virtually non-existent, so that 
we can listen with all our hearing to his celestial tune.” 


So that what it all comes to is that for Professor Housman 


meaning and intellect are the counter-agents of poetry, while 
for Professor Read the counter-agents are character and 
moral attitude. The former, in fact, is the pure romantic ; 
the latter a romantic by instinct hampered by a philosophical 
temperament. When poets disagree, it is not for common 
men to reconcile them; we may only note that, whereas 
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Professor Housman speaks an abrupt farewell without 
asking a blessing, Professor Read procures a blessing for his 
romanticism out of another professor, Professor Santayana. 
This blessing is highly transcendental, and not at all likely 
to command the respect of the psychologists who were called 
in earlier. And, although there is a richer suggestiveness in 
Professor Read’s ingenious essay, the bravery and directness 
of Professor Housman’s seems, to me at all events, more 
convincing. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRISIS 


Christianity and the Crisis. Edited by Canon Percy Dearmer. 
London: (Victor Gollancz, 616 pp., price 5s.) 


Ir is not easy, or even possible, adequately to review this 
book—this volume, rather, for its contents consist of over 
thirty pamphlets (so we may call its chapters) bound up 
together. And all these pamphlets, or essays, by more than 
thirty different authors, clerical and lay, looking at things 
from divers points of view! And yet, in a sense, it 7s a book ; 
for, despite its heterogeneous authorship, its object is one— 
namely, to let people know what the mind of the Church 
really is to-day in face of the manifold difficulties which, in 
this time of stress and crisis, menace a tired and disillusioned 
world. The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. David) points out that 
the primary purpose of the book is to study human life in the 
experience of the present, with particular regard to human 
relationships. And he goes on to say that, in the last issue, 
the “crisis”? is a personal one: only in the light of the 
Christian revelation can life be lived aright in relation to 
other lives. We are asked to face the facts of the situation, 
and not run away from them, or deny their implications. 
In so far as the writers of this composite volume take all known 
facts into consideration, they are doing a public service ; 
but let us be sure that it is all the facts, not a selection ex- 
pounded to prove a case. 

The book is prefaced by some explanatory remarks of 
the General Editor, Canon Dearmer of Westminster, and 
these are followed by a “ Vindication’’ by the Bishop of 
Ripon, as well as by an article on “‘ The demands of the 
Ordinary Man,” by Mr. Albert Mansbridge, founder of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. Both are worth reading, 
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and few will be found to deny the truth of Mr. Mansbridge’s 
words: ‘‘ The earth is designed for the right living of all 
men, using their bodies and minds happily and well in the 
power of the Spirit.” Such remarks may be stigmatized 
by cynics as platitudes ; but the road to Wisdom is paved with 
platitudes ; the sage is the man who brings them to realiza- 
tion. The bulk of the volume is divided into three main 
sections: (1) The Present Chaos; (2) What Christianity 
is; (3) The Christian Solution. The scope of these chapters, 
then, is pretty considerable. Not all, of course, are of equal 
value ; perhaps the best thing we can do is to name a few 
and say a brief word on each. In Part I, by far the most 
illuminative discussion is from the pen of the Dean of Exeter 
(Dr. Matthews) on the intellectual and moral confusion of 
the time. Everybody is agreed that some profound change 
has taken place in our midst, and that our ideas in the sphere 
of philosophy, science, and religion are undergoing a develop- 
ment which is leading to a “new outlook in these depart- 
ments of human life.” In religion we have the Modernist 
movement on the one side; on the other there is a growing 
bias towards a form of high sacramentalism, with the perilous 
possibility of a return to superstition. In the philosophic 
world, our intellectual confusions are reflected in a remarkable 
degree; with the older idealist systems of Hegel and his 
school there is a deep-seated discontent ; various solutions 
of the enigma of life are being promulgated, each in turn to 
be replaced by some new—if not true—synthesis. In ethics 
we have recently been confronted with Von Hartmann’s 
massive exposition, in which it is argued that the moral 
standpoint, with its recognition of some “ categorical im- 
perative ” is in opposition to the religious consciousness— 
as hitherto we have understood it. Meanwhile the movement 
inaugurated by Karl Barth and his followers reacts in a very 
different direction. The conflict between the competing 
systems is sharp. We are living in a new world, where “ the 
new knowledge will not fit in to the old framework.” Here 
and there a strident voice is heard to say that Christianity 
is worked out—which is so far true if we remember that the 
Christianity which has been worked out is the Christianity 
which has never been worked in. In Science, the recent work 
of men like Jeans, Eddington and others seems to open up 
new and strange vistas of thought; the doctrine of Rela- 
tivity appears to have captured the scientific imagination, 
though whether that doctrine is destined to be permanent 
is another matter. Then again there is the confusion in 
literature, a subject to which a special chapter (one of the 
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outstanding things in this volume) is devoted by Mr. R. 

| Ellis Roberts. So great is the confusion in this sphere of 
intellectual activity that it is almost impossible to see one’s 
way. The standards of the past—tested and approved by 
Time—are largely rejected to-day ; everything is to be sacri- 
ficed to what is euphemistically called ‘“ self-expressionism.” 
The “ self’? which such “ expression ” reveals is often loathly 
enough ; readers of James Joyce’s Ulysses will recognize this 
fact. As for the world of Art, the chaos there seems com- 
plete; naturally, if the doctrine of the self-expressionist 
means that an artist must express himself at any cost, 
“without reference to God or neighbour.” Consequently 
art becomes divorced from its moorings in Reality, with the 
inevitable result—chaos, with an impassioned reversal of 
) true values. So things go on, and the end is not yet. 
Part II—‘“‘ What Christianity is””—opens with a brief 
| but characteristic essay by Prof. Raven, Cambridge’s new 
Divinity professor. It begins admirably, with a warning 
drawn from antiquity: a grim warning, but not without a 
message of hope grounded on world-experience. ‘“‘ Here is 
our comfort,” says the Canon; “one single institution, 
itself the greatest creative force in the world, remains out of 
the collapse of a civilization.”’ And this is nothing else but 
the Christian Church, that congregation of faithful hearts 
who, faced by another possible shipwreck of civilization, 
hold fast to the profession of their faith without wavering. 
Faith—in what? in the great primal duties, in the great 
eternal verities. Such a confidence alone is valid over the 
whole range of experience ; such a faith alone can bind the 
scattered peoples of the world in the unity of the spirit and 
in the bond of peace. 

Following Dr. Raven comes Dr. Herbert Gray, with a 
chapter on the Kingdom of God. There are some things in 
this paper to which we frankly demur: to talk, for instance, 
of the Red Flag as “‘ not more extreme than the Magnificat ”’ 
is surely to misconstrue both the Magnificat and its red rival. 
What does the writer mean by “‘ extreme”? None the less his 
emphasis on the Gospel of Love to mankind is true. The closing 
words of the chapter may be quoted here: ‘“ The world has 
come to a crisis. Communists insist that they can show us the 
way to surmount the crisis and find real life. Christians deny 
the Communist claim, and declare that its plan has fatal flaws 
init. But are we going to prove ourselves as much in earnest 
_ over building the Kingdom as those others are about building 
| their Communist state?” This is indeed a pertinent question, 
e | which some of us have been asking this long time past. 
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Archdeacon Hunkin’s paper on the original fellowship- 
idea in the early Church is historically important, and may 
be read in connection with Mr. J. 8. Bezzant’s pages on the 
Christian view of man as social. Social indeed he is; but 
in our modern zeal for stressing the social side of Christianity 
we are too often apt to lose sight of the complementary truth 
that man is also “individual”’’; and this, too, notwith- 
standing the grave earnestness of Jesus in His dealing with 
the problems of life and personality. There is a passage in 
a just-published book (Evolution and Redemption) which 
is a compendious commentary on all this: “Are the Social 
services well advised in driving ahead on the side of physical 
health, with no serious regard for the welfare of levels of 
personality other than the physical ? or should there not be 
a coincident and parallel drive towards the provision of 
worthy aims and means of self-fulfilment for the sides of the 
personality activated by restored physical health ? is the 
Church sufficiently alive to the urgency of the need for its 
thrust from the centre, while the social services are thrusting 
from the periphery ?”’ 

Part III, dealing with the Christian solution for our 
present sad discontents, does suggest that the Church may, 
at times, be in danger of dissipating some of its energy on 
work which could be done better by other agencies. What is 
needed above all is a new orientation of the mind, a fresh 
vision of the divine within man, a truer understanding of 
that inner life of the spirit, of which the spring-head is Deity. 
We get, it is true, in this volume many suggestions—some 
helpful—for secular advance; thus, there are chapters on 
the basis of exchange, on civil and industrial reform, dis- 
armament, family life, the League of Nations, scientific 
humanism and what not; even communistic secularism is 
dealt with, in an essay by Nicolai Berdiaeff, formerly a Moscow 
professor under the Soviets, and now editor of Put, a journal 
of Russian religious thought. All these problems are worth 
tackling; but they are not of the essential elements with 
which Christianity has primarily to deal. Jesus was fully 
conscious of the lurking peril in allowing our social activities 
so to absorb us that we forget the wnum necessarium. The 
flaming heart of the Gospel message is revealed in one memor- 
able phrase: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness—His holiness—and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” First things must come first. If this 
be, for the moment, unpopular doctrine, the reply is 
that this, and no other, is the central fact of the whole 
situation. 
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Some of the writers in Christianity and the Crisis seem 
fully aware of it ; but not all. Much talk of Internationalism 
versus Nationalism is in evidence, and we turn to it for a 
brief instant. There is, it is certain, a corrupt nationalism 
in the world; there is, too, a true kind of internationalism 
which commands respect. If no man, as we are told, liveth 
unto himself and no man dieth unto himself, this is true of 
nations as of individuals. But let us not forget that inter- 
nationalism itself may be deeply tainted. Tennyson was not 
wrong when he wrote these words :— 

“That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 
In the chapter that concludes an interesting and instructive, 
and sometimes provocative, volume, the Archbishop of York 
sums up for us what he deems to be the highest thought of 
the Christian Church. Hear, then, from him the conclusion 
of the whole matter. ‘“ Does any one still ask what is the 
Gospel or good news which the Church is commissioned to 
give to our world? It is the same which the Lord pro- 
claimed, ‘Repent and believe the good news.’ For to 
repent is to alter one’s way of looking at life; it is to take 
God’s point of view instead of our own. It is only through 
such repentance on the part of a sufficient proportion of 
men to control policy, commerce, and industry, that our 
political and industrial ills can be cured. Nor is there any 
practical hope of such repentance until men effectively believe 
and act on the good news concerning God which was given 
to the world through Christ.” Or as Dante proclaimed in 
one deathless line : 
E la sua volontate é nostra pace. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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TWO FRENCH BOOKS 


THE British are a tolerant race, but this quality does not 
include an interest in, or an understanding of, the mentality 
of other nations. It never occurs to our man in the street 
to bother about the French or the German standpoint, 
important as these may be. The Frenchman, on the other 
hand, although he dislikes foreigners, does make desperate 
efforts to study and analyse them. The books which form 
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the subject of this review are but two amongst scores written 
on kindred subjects in France, but they have practically no 
counterpart in English contemporary literature. 

M. Jacques Bardoux is well known as a writer on England 
and Englishmen. His latest work, L’Ile et (Europe. La 
Politique anglaise 1930-1932 (Librairie Delagrave), is an 
exhaustive study of the political, commercial and imperial 
aspects of our recent history as they affect our foreign policy 
in Europe. Seldom has the ruthless logic of the typical 
Frenchmen been better illustrated. M. Bardoux finds it 
hard to understand us; small blame to him; we do not 
always understand ourselves. The Statute of Westminster, 
for instance, lands him in utter bewilderment, shared by 
many Englishmen, and he is driven into definitions of it 
reminiscent of the Athanasian Creed at its worst. One King 
in six persons; six Crowns for one Head; is it for this 
ill-defined bond that Great Britain has surrendered her 
position as Mistress of the Empire ? Glimpses of ourselves 
as others see us are very revealing. What Englishman has 
had the courage to admit, as our author does, that in granting 
universal female suffrage, we have established government 
from the feminine point of view? We agree with him, and 
we remember that the opponents of votes for women foretold 
this development. The predominance of women in the 
electorate and the fact that the old women of both sexes 
mostly survived the war are largely responsible for the flood 
of pacifism which has swamped our policy for the last fifteen 
years. As M. Bardoux sees us, we are withdrawing more 
and more from the orbit of European affairs. He realises 
that the war has hit us hard; it has bled us white in men, 
credit, pride of position, trade and money. ‘To the ordinary 
middle-class mind, oblivious of all that a German victory 
would have entailed, it appears as a colossal altruistic error 
on our part. Even the guarantee of naval predominance 
and security due to the sinking of the German fleet has been 
frittered away at Washington and London. The Mandates 
we took over have proved troublesome and unremunerative. 
We are doubtful of our future, uncertain of our institutions, 
above all we distrust the House of Commons and the men who 
lead us there. Our domestic troubles throng so thick upon 
us that we have no zest for foreign commitments. Moreover, 
we are coming to see that our salvation lies in the develop- 
ment of our own League of Empire, while we have thrust 
upon us the responsibilities of another League—at Geneva— 
whose aims run counter in many directions to sane Imperial 
policy. It is not for nothing the Little Englanders are 
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always pressing on us the international outlook. According 
to our author, our policy has throughout been governed by 
three essential needs: the freedom of the seas ; the open road 
to India ; immunity to attack through the North Sea; none 
of these awake the faintest enthusiasm in the other countries 
composing the League of Nations. (There has been illustra- 
tions of this since this book was written in the recent dispute 
over police bombing.) As against these complexities, M. 
Bardoux pleads passionately the sufferings, the anxieties, 
the essential desire for peace and security of France, and the 
undoubted truth that the tranquillity of Europe is bound 
up in an Anglo-French understanding. His detailed account 
of the long and wearisome string of Pacts, Conferences and 
Plans, all tending in the long run to restore Germany and 
weaken France, make bitter reading, inasmuch as he contends 
that France has made all reasonable concessions in the cause 
of peace without receiving one valid guarantee for security. 
His final conclusion is that Great Britain will once more 
follow the precedent of the Asquith pre-war Government 
and that “ce peuple grand et généreux, mais toujours tardif 
et parfois imprévoyant” will find themselves landed in 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
by J. L. GARVIN 


Vol. I. 1836-1885. Vol. II. 1885-1895. 21s. net each. 


‘Maintains the high level of his story..... This volume is en- 
riched above its precursor by one tremendous political crisis and two 
moving, romantic catastrophes. We have the national drama of the 
Home Rule split, and the personal tragedies of Dilke and Parnell. 
Chamberlain was in the centre of all three. . . . For our part we think 
the transition stage with which this volume deals shows best the virtue 
and quality of the man.’””—Winston S. Churchill (Daily Mail). 


“No one can read this book without the liveliest sensations of gratitude 
and admiration for the skill with which Mr. Garvin has reconstructed 
the past. His feat would be astonishing in an historical scholar: it is 
amazing that one of the most active and most immediately observant 
of living journalists should be able to hold our interest in past 
controversies.”’—Time and Tide. 


“Mr. Garvin’s great achievement, I think, is his luminous exposition of 
the interconnexion of forces and movements. . . . The additions to our 
knowledge which Mr. Garvin does make are important, and the high 
place of this biography in the literature of the nineteenth century is 
doubly sure. Its completion will be an event.’’—Week-End Review. 
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another Prussian War, when another million 
will be slain. 

We have only been able to give the very general trend 
of this striking analysis. Space fails us to develop its highly 
important economic side. M. Bardoux’ comparisons are 
not always fair; that between French and British rates of 
income tax is completely misleading. While he lays stress 
on the assistance proffered by the French Government during 
the gold crisis of 1931, he leaves unnoticed the fact that 
we have wiped out millions of French debt contracted during 
the War. He should realize that France will not detract 
from her immense sacrifices by recognizing those we made, 
and that if we are to understand her side of the question 
she must try to see ours. Although it is only a detail, his 
story that Lord Cecil of Chelwood was the author of the 
remark: ‘‘ Niggers begin at Calais,” must also be con- 
tradicted. The originator of this sentiment was an obscure 
private individual, and though illustrative of an extreme 
type of insularity the phrase had no political significance. 

The drawbacks to this remarkable book lie in its 
inordinate length and mass of indigestible detail. An 
abridged translation, shorn of the too frequent quotations 
from speeches and newspaper articles, would be read with 
profit by all intelligent Englishmen. The French are not 
good at propaganda, but it would be worth their while thus 
to put their case in a readable form. 


¢ 


* gentlemen ” 


. In Le Germanisme a L’Etranger, (Comité Alsacien 
d’études, Strasbourg,) M. Paul Lévy describes in careful 
and statistical detail the network of Pan-German organiza- 
tions which cherish the sense of nationality and promote 
the ideals of Kultur among Germans residing abroad. The 
Reich is surrounded by States containing each a strong 
German element, and the German has proved a good colonist 
and has a gift of making himself at home in foreign lands. 
These millions settled outside the Fatherland are not left 
to take care of themselves. Scores of societies, some of them 
state subsidized, labour to maintain among them their 
sense of duty to their country and the need of pressing the 
claims of German ambition. Wherever two or three Germans 
are gathered together a national nucleus is organized. 
We owe to these organizations the stream of German 
propaganda in England which our pacifists swallow so eagerly. 
‘Although M. Levy gives reasons for his opinion that the tide 
of Pan-Germanism abroad has reached its flood, it remains 
a disquieting and dangerous element in world affairs, and 
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the revival of extreme nationalism under Hitler has brought 
up the question in its most acute form. Pan-Germanism 
is a fact to be recognized and guarded against, but unfortu- 
nately disagreeable facts are unpopular in this country since 
the War. 


The ‘‘ Great Lives” edition, Duckworth, 2s. a volume. 
This admirable series of the lives of great men and women 
now covers 18 eminent careers. The last three received are 
Thackeray by G. U. Ellis, Sheridan by W. A. Darlington, and 
Edward VII by H. E. Worsham. All three are well and care- 
fully done, and although they are not alike in style they are 
alike in giving a good brief view of their subjects. The 
Thackeray life is the most interesting of the three because 
Thackeray is the only enigma in this group. Sheridan’s 
immense, varied, rushing career carries his biographer along. 
Everything about him is dramatic, he is naturally a central 
figure. Thackeray, with his hesitations, his money diffi- 
culties, his honourable grind to repay the debts of others, 
his broken married life and his Brookfields, is of another order 
of being. He had genius, generosity and much domestic 
virtue, but his biographer evidently does not like him, and his 
contemporaries often did not like him. Why? Perhaps this 
story from the family archives may help us to understand 
how Thackeray affected those who came in contact with him. 
When George Meredith was a very struggling and much 
criticised young author his friend Admiral Maxse, then a 
Captain, went to call on Thackeray to see whether he 
could interest the great man, of whom he was an admirer, 
in the work of the new writer, but Thackeray, though very 
civil to Captain Maxse, whose Crimean laurels were still green 
and who was a young man of fashion, would say nothing 
about Meredith except that he wore very countrified, thick 
boots. Captain Maxse was unmoved by the compliments 
to himself, but he never quite got over the taste left in his 
mouth by that interview. Thackeray must frequently have 
mishandled people in this way, from not realising their re- 
action to his talk. He seems often to have assumed, as on 
this occasion, a lack of sensitiveness in his hearers, a strange 
error for a student of human nature. 


Peacemaking, by Harold Nicholson (Constable & Co., 18s. 
net). This book is written on an unusual and ingenious plan. 
In the first part, ““ As It Seems To-day,” the author gives his 
impressions and recollections of the Conference of Versailles 
where, as an Official of the Foreign Office, he played a sub- 
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ordinate yet strenuous part which admitted him behind the 
scenes. In Book II—“ As It Seemed Then ’’—extracts from 
the author’s diary give us a contemporary picture of those 
fateful months. The object of the work is two-fold. It 
places in contrast the old world, “secret diplomacy” ex- 
emplified in the previous Life of Mr. Nicholson’s father, Lord 
Carnock, and the open democratic diplomacy proclaimed 
with such a flourish of trumpets by President Wilson. The 
author hopes that when the next European Peace Conference 
supervenes, some thirty years hence, the plenipotentiaries on 
their journey hither will find time to glance through these 
pages in order to learn what to avoid. Our advice to all those 
who take part in the innumerable Conferences, whether 
World or otherwise, which take up so much of the time of 
our public men nowadays, is not to wait for thirty years, but 
to read this book here and now. It is written with the wit, 
humour, and gift of terse expression typical of Mr. Nicholson’s 
pen, and though it shows a mood of bitter disillusion, for our 
author started as an admirer of President Wilson, it teems 
with shrewd criticism. Here we learn that “ nothing could 
be more fatal than the habit . . . of personal contact between 
statesmen of the world. ... Diplomacy is the art of 
negotiating documents in a ratifiable and therefore dependable 
form. It is by no means the art of conversation. The 
affability inseparable from any conversation between Foreign 
Ministers produces allusiveness, compromises and _ high 
intentions. Diplomacy, if it is ever to be effective, should 
be a disagreeable business. And one recorded in hard print.” 
The explanations as to the failure of the Versailles Con- 
ference are many and diverse. Two salient points emerge, 
which rendered success impossible. First, President Wilson 
thought he was God. Not content with the Ten Command- 
ments of the Almighty, he imposed Fourteen Points, Four 
Principles, and Five Particulars for the rigid guidance of the 
negotiations. People who think they are God are cases for 
the doctor, and not for the Council Chamber, as Wilson was 
tragically to prove. Secondly, though Lloyd George was a 
brilliant improviser, he attached no importance to thought 
out decisions, or to precision of meaning. Confusion, there- 
fore, became worse confounded as the weeks went on. This 
brilliant book’s graphic writing makes the very atmosphere 
of the Conference rise again. 


The Journals of Arnold Bennett, Vol. I. 1896-1910, Vol. II. 
1911-21, Vol. IIT. 1921-8, edited by Newman Flower (Cassell, 
10s. 6d. per volume). Having read these journals with zest, 
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one is left rather wondering why they are readable. For 
while Arnold Bennett is continually harping on whether he did 
or did not sleep, on the state of his digestion and on the 
number of words he has written, there are whole sides of him 
not mentioned. Big events, like the War or the Strike, have 
no real effect on his outlook on life. So one can only conclude 
that large displays of human emotion caused him to erect 
barriers. Perhaps because of their limitations, these volumes 
do reveal a remarkable man. For their value lies in that they 
are notebooks of a novelist who revelled in his craft. For 
what he chose to see he was a very acute observer, and his 
thumbnail sketches are inimitable portraits of manners, 
modes and men. As a running criticism of the years 1896- 
1928 these notebooks are invaluable. 


Money, Gold, Silver and Paper, by Francis Hirst (Charles 
Scribner & Sons, 7s. 6d.). A history of money from earliest 
times compressed into two hundred and fifty pages of large 
print. The author, sometime editor of The Economist, does 
not attempt to draw inferences or preach remedies; he 
merely tells the story of money, and a very interesting story 
it is. The historical origin of the coinages of nations will 
come as news to many readers; it shows the innate spirit 
of tradition in the British race, that we alone, of all the nations 
of the world, preserve the coinage inaugurated by Charle- 
magne. There are illustrations as to the evils of depreciated 
coinage. When the Kenya silver rupee was debased, and the 
natives found it no longer contained enough silver to be 
worth hoarding, they abandoned it and took to goats as a 
medium of currency and exchange. With a goat, you at any 
rate knew where you were. Mr. Hirst’s sacrifices to brevity 
and clearness are perhaps rather too great, we could do with 
more detail here and there. He favours the adoption of silver 
in addition to gold as a standard currency, inasmuch as it 
would help to stabilise exchanges and raise prices. As he 
ingeniously puts it, “ If two drunken men walk down a street 
separately, their perturbation and oscillation will generally be 
greater than if they walked linked arm in arm.” To secure 
this desirable result our author suggests that the control banks 
of countries possessing a gold reserve should agree to part 
with a small percentage of their gold and substitute silver. 
The process would vary in amount according as gold prices 
rose and fell. Beyond this our author does not commit 
himself, but this is a clever little book with a distinct educa- 
tional value. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Letters of Courtship between John Farr and Maria Jackson. 
1838-43. Edited by E. F. Carritt. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

John Farr was a dreary young man, with an alarming resemblance to 


Mr. Collins. Maria Jackson’s letters are charming and natural. We 
sympathise with her in her initial reluctance to pledge herself to John Farr. 


Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries. By Edmund 
Blunden. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

A pleasant account of the essayist and his surroundings derived from 
the Clark Lectures for 1932. Mr. Blunden gets us back into the atmosphere 
of the eighteenth century. Moreover, he has something of the delicate and 


subtle style, “the unerring sense of balanced prose” characteristic 
of Elia himself. 


London Scene. By H. J. Massingham. (10s. 6d.) 


A sequel to World Without End, the author’s description of the Cots- 
wolds. Like most of the problems of to-day, Mr. Massingham finds London 
too big and chaotic to tackle. He writes vividly but somewhat discursively. 


Richard Coeur de Lion. By Clennell Wilkinson. (Peter 
Davies, 5s.) 

Among the most successful of Peter Davies’s Short Lives of Famous 
Characters, Richard Coeur de Lion is a hero whom any novelist might 
envy, and we are given here the full romance as well as the unconscious 
humour of the Crusades. 


British Public Expenditure, 1921-31. By Joseph Sykes. 
(P. S. King & Son, 15s.) 


An exhaustive and technical treatise on a country bent on spending 
more than it can afford because its economical values are out of date, and 
its political values well-nigh non-existent. For purposes of reference this 
book is admirable. 


The Garden of To-day. By H. Avery Tipping. (Martin 
Hopkinson, 7s. 6d. net.) 
A really practical book on garden planning and planting by a great 
authority. The only fault to be found with it is that there is not enough 
of it. Mr. Tipping’s advice is so illuminating that we should like more. 
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